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ROSALIND’S VOW. 


——_@——- 
CHAPTER I. 


A SHOWER AND ITS RESULT. 


Ever since the village of Crowthorne has 
been in existence the Charltons have lived at 
the Manor, and “Charlton of Crowthorne” 
isa name better known in the county than 
that of the Duke of Marchester himself. The 
Manor has no pretensions to architectural 
beauty—it is simply a low, long, substantial 
building of ey stone, which has been added 
to so often that little of the original structure 
can be traced, but Time has touched it with 
& yee finger, mellowing the old stone 

softness of hue, and covering 
the west wing with a mantle of close-clinging 
ivy, Which is green all the year round. In 
effect, it is a typical English home, and Edith 
Charlton, its young mistress, is a- typical 
English girl, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and fresh 
and sweet as a dewy spring morning, or a 
pink rosebud, just opening its velvet petals to 
the blue sky, 


(IN PERIL OF THEIR LIVES.) 


Neither spring mornings nor pink rosebuds 
are altogether ection, of course, and this 
‘Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls" 
cannot claim exemption from a few thorns, 
At the present moment, as she sits at break- 
fast, with the June sunshine falling on her 
golden hair, and bringing out tender little 
shadows round the milk white throat, her ex- 
pression is decidedly rebelliotis—the rosy lips 
are pouting, the long-lashed eyes are clouded, 
and she shrugs her shoulders as she glances at 
the letter she holds in her hand, 

“I’m sure I shan't like her!” she says, 
while the pout grows even more pronounced. 
“She is certain to be old, and ugly, and 
severe, and——” Edith pauses a moment, in 
want of an adjective; and then adds compre- 
hensively, ‘‘ altogether unpleasant !'’ 

These remarks are addressed to her father, 
a man of about fifty-five, who sits opposite to 
her, a hale hearty-looking man, with the 
ruddy, bronzed complexion which is so often 
the result of constant exposure to the air. 
He smiles a little indulgently at his daughter's 
tirade, 

** Nonsens*, my dear,” he returned, pushing 








aside his Times, and looking at her over hia 
spectacles. “I don't suppose the lady will be 
in any way disagreeable. She writes a very 
nice letter, and her references are in every 
respect satisfactory. My own impression is 
that in a week or two you will be very glad I 
have provided a companion for you.” 

‘*Bat I don't want a companion!” vehe- 
mently. “I am very happy as I am, and 
there is no reason in the world why I should 
be bothered with a horrid, interfering old 
duenna ! I have you, what more do I require?” 

“You forget, Edith, that you are nearly 
nineteen, and therefore no longer a child,” 
said the Squire, with a certain amount of 
gravity. ‘ You will have to go out in society, 
and take your place in the county as mistress 
of my house, and it is only right that you 
should have a chaperon who will look after 
you, and aid you with advice that it is not in 
my power to give. As a matter of fact I 
ought to have provided you with some lad 
directly after your governess left, but—well, 
you didn’t wan’t one, and so, to humour you 
I gave way, and let you run wild at your owr 
sweet will. Besides——” the Squire hesitatec 
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a moment before he wenton. ‘“ Besides, Sir 
Kenneth Hawtrey is coming back in a month 
or so, and then you will have ts sober down 
very considerably.” 

Edith once more shrugged her shoulders, 
but her expression changed, grew much graver. 
She took up a teaspoon, which she carefally 
balanced on the edge of her cup before she 
spoke again, and there was in her manner a& 
reflection of the hesitation with which her 
father had completed his last sentence. 

‘Suppose — suppose when Sir Kenneth 
comes back that I don’t like him, papa—what 
then ?”’ she said, her colour growing deeper. 

‘* Don’t be so absurd, Edith! ” he returned, 
sharply. ‘You liked him well enough three 
or four years ago, and as he has since done 
nothing to forfeit your good opinion there is 
no reason why you shouldn’t like him now. 
What can have put so ridiculous an idea into 


“your head ?”’ 


“I don’t know; only three» years is a long 
while, and one may change s good deal in the 
time. I don’t say that he-has changed, or 
= I have; but such a possibility might 

appen.” 

e Squire abruptly turned the subject. 

** You will go to the statiom to meet Miss 
Grant thie afternoon.” 

“Must I? Won'titdo if we simply send 
the carriage ?”’ 

“Certainly not. Fewould be rudepas well 


a8 inhospitable, Either you om. I ought to 


piaeneaeethty fallscn yee 
= ; 
Edith pte ey Vaca,” ro 
ith, in @ tone; ; as 
she spoke she went into the Hall, took up a 
broad-brimmed straw Bea@e“dnd a of 
gauntlet gloves and saunféred out the 
grounds, and so on undér tite’ averme of elms 


thathad been planted’ ii Elizabeth's / 
time, and were now tobewsome of the 


finest trees in Eng 

Her dog—~a huge St. Bernard—came bound: 
ing after her, and Edith would not have been 
Edith if shehad not yielded to the influence 
aud’ she golden cunsbine, and forgovten the 

eu ‘orgotten 
auxieties that bad, for a moment, cast a 
shadow over het fair young life. 

“ Afterall, Miss Grant may not prove‘ to be 
not Soap eagngemen ties, ena’ Samer’ te 
not ac engaged to him, an "t 
compelled to urarry hing, unless I Hike,” was 
the conclusion she came td; and then she and 
Monk had a rateas far as the Lodge gates, 
where she drew up, flushed, panting, and 
laughing with the innocent glee of a child, 
after the exertion. 

‘““We shall have to behave better now, 
Monk,” she said, holding up her finger to em- 
phasise her words. ‘‘ We are going on the 
Queen’s highway, and we must remember that 
we are getting old, and have a certain dis- 
agreeable thing called ‘ dignity ’ to keep up.” 

The dog wagged his tail, thereby intimating 
that he perfectly understood what was ex- 
pected of him, and walked soberly by her 
side along the dusty white road, with its 
border of green sward, and its loxuriant 
hedges, lovely tangles of wild roses, honey- 
suckle, and convolvulus, 

June days are, occasionally, very treacher- 
ous, and the blaest of skies is liable t> be 
clouded over, ever at Midsummer, with very 
little warning. 

When Edith had left the Manor about a 
mile behind she suddenly became aware that 
it had grown very dark, and a moment later 
a heavy drop of rain on the tip of her delicate 
little nose warned her of the storm that was 
likely to follow. . 

P She looked round in search of shelter; but 
just at this point of the road there were no 
trees, and the hedges were cut too low to 
afford any sort of protection from the storm. 

At a little distance, however, the chimneys 
of a house standing slightly back from the 
road were visible above the spreading branches 
of two large cedars, which served as a soreen, 





and completely hid the facade of the building 
view. 

Edith glameed towards them: doubtfully ; 
but was helped to a decision by a swift plash- 
igg of raindrops on her light cambrie frock. 

“Come on, Monk; there is nothing for it 
but the ‘ Cedars,’ and if the ghosts disturb us, 
we shall have to take to our heels again,” she 
said ; and then she and the dog set off at a 
quick ran, entered the high iron gates which 
guarded the approach, and which chanced to 
be open, and fnaty- eins to # pause under 
the flat boughs of the sombre spreading trees, 
from whence a good view of the house could 
ee pleasant looking house b 

6 was not & § i y any. 
manner of means, It bad the air of having 


days, it® 
howe 


ver, the: desolation cha- 
racterised i. Long green stainsof reached 
from roof # window; mildewy : 
close to the mouldering stones, rk 


was rotteny tie hanging iron’ bet 


rust; but while the eye was cognizant of all> 


these details, they made less i on 

See an curio giieliness te ; 

niees—an eerie: t j 

while it repelled, amd imvolantarily suggested 

the words : : 
* O’er all there-breathed a silence and'a fear, 


And saidjais*plain as witisper in theeat,, 
The house is haunted!” - 


Avsense oftitystery the spirit daunted, | 


‘Tite impredion was@bepened by m, 
mournful cedatey witlrtheir ro = ness. 


ing green, and tiie plantation at 
Sides of the house, So many 


trees naturally | 
generated damp, an@ the stmosplier@was ; 


heavy and‘oppressive. 
Eaith ced half 


Sienidly ‘at: the: taowss;. 
unean 
while 


before her. 


~ that suede tenia and, ee 
that, a si one. age 
seemed to be about eight-and-twenty, and he 
had a quantity of chestnut curls, which he 
wore rather long, and which gave him some- 
what the appearance of a poet or an artist. 

‘Tam afraid my ai ition at the window 
startled you,’’ he said, courteously, while 
Edith hesitated, even yet uncertain whether it 
would net be better to beat a hasty retreat. 
‘‘ You were probably not aware there was any- 
one in the house?” 

As this was put in the form of a question, 
the young girl shook her head, and the gentle- 
man continued,— ° 

“‘ Will you not come inside and take shelter 
until the storm has away?” 


powers requisite, before en 


NT 





simplereason that her otiriosity was arouced, 
aad she was wondering’who her companion 
could possibly’be, and what Kis business wa; 
at the old grey house with its evil reputa. 
tion. 

He, on his Pp » Was occupied with the 
pretty picture she made, with her white cam. 
bric dress and broad-brimmed hat, trimmed 
with a tangle of starlet poppies and different 
kinds of grasses. 

Her eyes were lowered, and the dark curling 

looked wonderfully lovely, shadowing 
the peach bloom of her rounded cheek. She 
might have sat to a painter as the incarnation 
of youth—a Hebe in the first freshness of her 
beauty. 

“I suppose,” Edith said, presently, and 
With a certain diffidence, “ you also were tak- 


» ling shelter from the rain ?”’ 


- “No. I came over from Marchester this 
)fmerning for the purpose of seeing what repairs 
e house.” 

* rs1™ she repeated, in astonishment, 
be © yow mean to say that the Cedars is 
really going tebe re b Saad 

ma: inky, Why are youso surprised ?”’ 
coming © live here, _ 2” 
undisgnise® curiosity, and 
to answer his question. 








“You. 
we ww 

Hindle seemed a little amused at 
Oertain! @ Bqui 







“was right when he 
ia 










thea | “ Do 


Even ahasty glance was sufficient to assure 














together as if . Phen a li 
seemed to break uport and -be laughed. 
mean to say the house ig supposed 
to be haunted? ” ; 


ee 





retorted, somewhat defiantly,— 

“By the spirit of the woman who was mur- 
dured here fifteen years ago.” 

‘* Has no one lived in the house since then?” 

‘“‘Noone, At first, I believe, the man who 
owns it made some efforts to let it, but they 
were all unsuccessful, and so, after a time, 
he gave it up as a bad-job, and simply let it 
fall into its present.state of dilapidation.”’ 

The young man looked thonghtfal, Her 
words seemed to arouse in his mind some train 


“Then I conclade that the 
about carefully avoid the place 

« After dark, and before it too!. .Why, even 
in broad daylight the cottagers won't come 





passed 

‘Oh no, thank you!” hastily. ‘‘I am quite 
dry; the rain cannot penetrate through these | 
branches ; and, besides, I think even now the | 
shower is ceasing.” 

“I cannot say I agree with you,” he re- | 
turned, glancing up at the sky. ‘I am afraid | 
it will be some time before it will be fit for 
you to venture forth. However, I can at least 
provide you with a seat,” and, as he spoke, he 


pulled forward a folding, carpet- chair, 

—— Edith after a momentary hesitation | 

took. i 
After that there was a pause, which both 

seemed to find a little awkward. The young 

| girl was the least embarrassed of the two, forthe ; 


inside the gates |"’ 

“ You were less timid,” he observed, and 
again he smiled, and Edith was struck by the 
difference that smile made in his expression. 

Despite his youth, there was on face & 
certain melancholy, as if he were constantly 
brooding over some trouble; and the lines 
beneath his eyes were graven too cous to be 
merely the result of his eight-and-twenty 

ears. 

fle looked like a man witha history, and 
that history a sad one. It was only when he 
smiled that the careworn disap- 


peared and his youth itself. 
ad it had hoon evening I would rather 
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+ wet to the skin than venture here,” 
antl admitted, pny iss . bee I had 
i les whi m n ve over- 
phen 4A had oe been pee ln 
ghed, archly, as she dher small hand on 
the dog’s heady and the young man—who had 
already made friends with Monk—was im- 
mediately seized with the desire to transfer 
the pretty picture they made to canvas. 

‘ He is certainly big enough to protect you, 
but I don’t know whether his strength would 
have availed against ghosts,” he said, slyly ; 
and then his eyes met Edith’s, and they were 
both so struck with the drollery of the situa- 
tion that they broke into a hearty laugh, 
which had the effect of making them better 
acquainted than many friends who have known 
each other for years. ‘I need not tell you,’’ 
he added, ‘ that I have no faith in the super- 
natural, and so the evil reputation of the 
Cedars had very little influence with me when 
I decided to take it.” 

“Then you had heard of it before I men- 
tioned it to you?” 

“ Yes, Theagent of whom I made inquiries 
frankly told me the reason why the house had 
been empty so long. Doubtless, he thought 
that if he made any attempt to keep me in 
ignorance, other people would not imitate his 
reticence, and therefore it was better to be 
candid. Fortunately, I have no terror of the 
spiritual world, and so I decided to come.” 

“ But you are not going to live here alone?” 

The young man’s changed; a deep flush 
tes eet eneas oe Gov oe oe 
his ea e "s clear gaze 
width conte uneasiness almost sunoeaiiting to 
embarrassment. 

Edith fully thought that -he would tell her 
he was going to bring his newly-married wife 
home, but instead of this he — 

“No, I am not going to live alone. My 
mother, who is an invalid, will be with me.” 

Evidently he had no desire to pursue that 
vein  cnpeniiee, and in pee A ~ cover the 
pause that ensued, he stepped a little ond 
the radius of the cedar branches, ana lopked 
up at the sky, thus reminding Edith that the 
— had ceased and she was at liberty to 

6 


The’ oung girl took the hint, wished him 
“ good-bye” with a certain half-dignified grace 
that sat very charmingly upon her, then she 
passed through the gates and out of sight. 

Her thoughts were very busy with the 
morning’s incidents, which she was inclined 
to magnify into an adventure, and, naturally 
enough, her interest deepened in the young 
man who was to be the master of the Cedars, 
and who seemed to her the embodiment of 
masculine grace and beauty. She wondered 
whether Sir Kenneth Hawtrey would prove at 
all like him ! 





CHAPTER II. 
A SURPRISE, 


Entra, being a thoroughly country-bred girl, 
was very fond of horses, and on her last birth, 
day her father had given her a y pair of 
ponies, which she had chris’ respectively 
Bubble and Squeak. 

Squeak was a gentle, meck-spirited creatare, 
who never gave any trouble to her driver, 
Pe Ms was a pony of very different 


Bubble’s temper was uncertain, his be- 
haviour capricious ; moreover, he was greatly 
given to tossing his head, snorting super- 
ciliously, and coquetting with his own shahow 
after a fashion that would have been distract- 
ing to an ordinary Jehu. 

_ Edith, however, was used to him and his 
little vagaries, and as a matter of fact, rather 
enjoyed a tussle, knowing full well who was 
sure to come off ious. Besides, when 
Bubble had thrown off his superfluous stock 
of energy, he would scber down into sensible 
behaviour, thus proving himself—as Edith put 
it—amenable to reason. 


~match. 





On this particular afternoon he was ex- 
tremely amenable, and after a very little 
prancing and snorting jogged quietly along, | 
thus giving his mistress leisure to think of the 
new companion she was going to meet. j 

So occupied was she in her musings that 
she did not notice how slowly she was driving, 
and presently was somewhat dismayed to hear 
the shrill whistle of the engine as it left the 
station, from which she was still a quarter of 
@ mile distant. 

She whipped the ponies up pretty smartly, 
and was soon on the platform looking eagerly 
up and down in search of Miss Grant. 

The only person in sight was a girl very 
little older than Edith herself—a tall, slender 
creature dressed in a neat, tailor-made gown 
of light grey, and wearing a travelling hat to 


She was standing beside a rose-bush, at 
whose roots patches of mignonette were grow- 
ing, and she picked a spray of the latter 
see and was now drawing it softly across 

er lips. i 

Surely that could not be the expected com- 
panion | And yet there was no one else visible, 
and a large black trunk stood near her, thus 
testifying that Crowthorne was her destina- 


tion. 

While Edith was hesitating the young lady 
came forward, throwing up her veil, and dis- 
closing 2 face that was certainly one of the 
most beautiful Edith had ever seen. t 

The first thing that struck her was its in- 
tense pallor, evidently not the result of ill- | 
health, for it was of a warm, creamy hue, as 
lovely in its way as the most brilliant carna. ’ 
tione. The eyes were long, dark, and lustrous, 
and the level brows, and long straight lashes 
gave an Egyptian cast to the features, rendered 
all the more striking by the vivid scarlet of 
the mobile lips. 

“You are Miss Charlton?” she said, in- 


terrogatively, and there was something pecu- | 
liar in her voice, a certain vibration hinting | 


at deep feelings, and equally strong self.re- 
pression, Then, as Edith made a movement 
of assent, she went on, quietly, ‘I am Rosa- 
lind Grant.” 


Edith was taken at a complete disadvan. ' 
tage. Her mental picture of the chaperone — 
vided for her had been that | 


her father had 
of a stern, dark-browed woman of vinegary 
aspect, and middle age. The reality was so 
different that, for a moment, she could hardly 
recover herself sufficiently to speak. 

“{ beg your 
her pretty winningsmile, ‘I had no idea you 
would prove so——” 

* Bo what?” as she paused. 

‘*So young,” Edith replied, candidly, and 
Miss Grant flushed, apparently annoyed at 
the remark. 


“Tam not so very young,” she rejoined, ' 
somewhat coldly. ‘I am twenty-three—con- © 


siderably older than yourself I take it—and I 
have experience beyond my years.” 


Edith, feeling somewhat abashed, led the | 
y carriage, and Miss Grant ' 


way to the pon 

followed, looking like some Eastern Empress 
clothed in English garments, and inspiring a 
sentiment of awe, mixed with admiration, in 
the breasts of the station master and porters, 


who were bowing obsequiously to Squire ' 


Charlton’s young daughter. 


Rosalind seemed quite unaware of their ! 


scrutiny, and took her seat by Edith’s side 
without g- During the first part of 
the driveshe remained. silent, her large dark 
eyes wandering from the luxuriant hedgerows 
to the meadows beyond, where the cattle were 
browsing; and from thence to the distant 
hills, whose summits were veiled in a light 
mist of — blue. i 
Presently the carriage passed some large, ' 
ont a oe mga tes, guarding a 
ge overgrown with creeping plants © 
of various.kinds, and giving access .* rk. | 
like lands, in the midst of which stood a large 
house. of Elizabethan architecture, and im- - 
posing appearance. It was so old and so) 
pretty that a littl: ory of admiration escaped 


don,” she said, at!ast, with | 


the new companion’s lips, and, turning to 
Edith, she said,— 

“What a lovely place! It would mako a 
charming picture,” 

‘It has inspired several charming pictures, 
for artists are constantly asking permission to 
paint it,” rejoined the younger girl, with a 
certain amonnt of pride. “It is called Kings 
Royal, because so many kings and queens 
have slept under its roof; and it belongs to 
Sir Kenneth Hawtrey.”’ 

Miss Grant had been pale before, bat sho 
became still paler as Edith spoke, and the 
latter was absolately startled at the look that 
came in her eyes. The expression of her face 
altered completely, no longer calm and re- 
porefal, the statnerqne features quivered with 
intense feeling, the small hands clenched 


; themselves together, the sombre eyes blazed 


into fiercest resentment. The transformation 
wad so great that it almost seemed ag if a mays 
had been torn away, thus revealing an identity 
that had hitherto been unsuspected. 

Edith was so surprised that her hold on the 
reins slackened, and they fell from her hands. 
As ill-luck would have it, it was just at this 
moment that one of thoce traction engines, 


, which are the terror of country roads, sud- 


denly came in sight, and by the noise it made 
go frightened the two ponies, that they started 
off at a mad gallop down the hill, their sud- 
den action jerking the reins clean ont of the 
carriage, which oscillated violently as it was 
dragged along by the terrified animals, 

‘Sit still!” exclaimed Miss Grant, in an 
authoritative voice, when Edith, totally un- 
nerved by fright, made an effort to spring to 
the ground, and to enforce her words the new 
companion threw her arm round the other 
girl’s waist, and held herso firmly that Edith 
was virtually powerless, ‘ You cannot pos- 
sibly come to such harm by remaining qnict 
as you would if yon jnmped_ont,” 

She herself sat perfectly still, and locked 
perfectly calm, although she was quite stive 
to the danger of the situation, If Edith conid 
have retained the reins all might have been 
well; but, alas! they were dragging in the 
dusty highway, and the ponies, at each step, 
seemed to grow more and more frightened as 
they felt themselves freer from all control. 

“They will stop of their own will pre- 
sently,” added Miss Grant; but Edith’s white 
lips formed a negative, for she Fnew what her 
companion did not—namely,. that the rcad 
they were traversing ended abruptly in some 
old quarries about « quarter of a mile farther 
on than the turning that led to Crowthorne 
village, and if, as seemed most likely, the 


' ponies passed the turning and continued theix 


mad career, only a miracle could save them 
from going over the edge of the declivity. 

Edith’s fears were justified. The animals 
were too frantic to remember the familisc 
road, and instead of swerving to the right, in 
the direction of home, they kept straight ca 
towards the quarries. 

“T tell you we must jump out—there is no 
alternative!” the young girl cried, strivin, 
with all her might to free herself from Ro-a- 
lind’s clasp, and then, in a few words she 
told Miss Grant of the peril that was so close 
upon them, and the companion found hereelf 
confronted by a new danger infinitely greater 
than the old one. 

Before she had time to say anything, Edith 
became aware of a man standing in the very 
middle of the road, some eight or nine yards 
farther on, and the next thing of which sho 
was conscious was that the carriage gave & 
tremendous lurch, the ponies reared on their 
hind legs, and after a brief straggle remained 
quiescent, trembling in every limb, snorting 


' wildly, covered with flakes of foam, but— 


conquered ! 

“You had better get ont, Miss Charlton,” 
said the voice of the new tenant of the Cedars, 
and Edith needed no second invitation, for 
almost before the words had passed his lips 
she was by his side, half-laughing, half cryi: 
with excitement. “ You are not hurt?” ho 
added, anxiously. 
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She shook her head, and even then it struck 
hor to wonder how he had found out her 
name. P 

“Tam not hurt, thanks to you,’’ she said, 
but if you had not appeared when you did——” 

She did not complete her sentence, but 

shuddered as she glanced towards the quarries 
which were not more than a dozen yards 
away. 
“Tam more than glad Providence led me 
this way,” he answered, fervently, but as he 
epoke he winced, and the girl noticed that he 
was holding the ponies in with his left hand, 
while his right hung limply at his side. 

«“ Bat you arehurt !'’ she exclaimed, quickly, 
coming a little nearer. ‘‘Your wrist is 
broken !" 

‘* Not broken, only sprained,” he returned. 
“The ponies pulled rather hard, they were 
mad with fright, poor creatures!’’ 

Edith’s blue eyes filled with tears of 
sympathy, and in an instant she had torn her 
handkerchief into three strips, and, without 
waiting for permission, began to bind the 
impromptu bandage round the injared wrist, 
be watching her the while with an intent- 
ness that gave him no leisure for remembering 
that the carriage had a second occupant, after 
whose welfare he had, as yet, made no in- 
quiries. 

Rosalind Grant still retained her old place, 
and seemed utterly unmoved by the danger 
which she had so narrowly escaped, but as 
she looked at the young couple in front of her, 
her expression changed as it had done at the 
mention of Sir Kenneth Hawtrey’s name; a 
curious gleam came in her eyes, and her lips 
curved into a smile which would have roused 
the curiosity of an onlooker, had he observed 
it, for it was an enigmatical smile, unfathom. 
able as the deep dark glances of her sphinx- 
like eyes, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FACE IN THE GLASS, 


Tse Squire’s surprise, when he saw how 
young Mies Grant was, equalled that of 

is daughter, and he shook his head rather 
dubioasly as to her suitability for her position. 
Still, she was there, and he had engaged her 
for three months, so there was nothing to be 
done but to make the best of the affair, and 
if, when the three months were up, he was not 
satiefied with the way in which she discharged 
“her duties, why, she must go, and he must 
seek for someone else. 

Bat, as a matter of fact, no prim old 
spinster of fifty-five could have been more 
sedate than the beautiful stranger; and it 
‘would have been impossible to find fault with 
the quiet and matter. of-fact way in which she 
Yell into her position. 

At Edith's desire, the housekeeping keys 
‘were handed over to her, and she virtuall 
‘wssumed the reins of management, althoug 
shé was most careful never to lay claim toany 
sort of authority in the household. 

The Squire was not quite certain whether 
he liked her. Perfectly frank and candid 
himself, he expected similar unreserve from 
other people, and there was no denying that 
Miss Grant was reticent concerning her past 
life. Moreover, in spite of her quiet manner, 
no one could possibly have said she was lack- 
ing in spirit or force of character, and the 


* Squire had an uncomfortable idea that her 


cold demeanour was only a mask to the real 
self, which, for some reason or other, she was 
anxions to disguise. 
Altogether she wasa mystery to him, and, 
on principle, he hated mysteries. Not so Edith, 
who had conceived an instant liking for her 
wompanion, and who was inclined to weave a 
xomantic history round the self-contained 
young woman with the wonderful dark eyes, 
nod melancholy expression, whom Fate had 
brought down to this world-forraken village of 
Crowthorne. 
As the days went by this liking increased, 
und at the end of a fortnight Edith wondered 





how she could possibly get on without Miss 
Grant, and openly confessed to the Squire her 
gratitude for his having provided her with 
such a chaperon. 

‘‘Chaperon! Nonsense!" exclaimed her 
father, irritably. ‘She's nothing buat a girl 
herself, and I can't quite forgive her for con- 
cealing her age when she wrote to me about 
coming!” 

*‘ Bat did she conceal it, daddy dear, or are 
you letting fancy run away with you?” 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort, Miss Impudence! It 
is trae she did not tell me how old she was 
in so many words, but she certainly led me to 
understand that she was over thirty, otherwise 
I should not have engaged her.”’ 

This conversation took place in the Squire's 
“study,” as it was called, though any room 
more unlike a study it would have been im- 
possible to find. 

Guns, whips, rodsand fishing tackle adorned 
the walls, while art was represented by two or 
three prints of winners of the Liver cup, 
and literature by odd members of Field, 
which littered the table. 

The Squire sat in his arm chair in front of 
the writing-table, and Edith leant against the 
woodwork of a French window which opened 
on the garden. Her eyes were fixed half- 
dreamily on some distant chimneys, from 
which the blue smoke was curling lazily up- 
wards. 

‘‘I wonder how he likes the place?” she 
murmured, unconsciously speaking aloud, and 
the Squire, whose ears were very sharp, caught 
the words, and immediately asked what “he” 
she was referring to. . 

Edith blushed a bright red over neck and 
face, and laughed a little confusedly, . 

‘“‘ Mr. Stuart, the new tenant of the Cedars.” 

“The young fellow who op your ponies, 
do you mean? I must go and call on him, I 
suppose. By the way, you had better come 
too, as he has an aunt or some female relative 
living with him. We will go this afternoon if 
you have no other engagement.” 

Edith had no other engagement, but even if 
she had it would have gone to the wall, for ever 
since her last — with the young man 
she had been looking forward to seeing him 
again; only timidity, or some other feeling 
had prevented her from hinting this to her 
father. 

It was about four o'clock when they pre- 
sented themselves at the Cedars, which, in 
spite of the sundry repairs that had been 
effected, looked as dark and dismal as ever. 

The Squire shivered as he glanced up at the 
green stains on the walls, and then cast a 
comprehensive look round the embosoming 
trees. 

‘‘ Nasty, damp, unhealthy place !’’ he mut- 
tered. “I can’t imagine how any man can 
make up his mind to live here, much less 
bring a woman with him!”"’ 

The servant who, after considerable delay, 
answered their knock, was a sour- woman 
of middle age, and it took her some time to 
unbar and unbolt the door, which was fastened 
up as securely as if to resist the onslaught of 
an army of barglars. 

“Mes, Stuart is not at home,” she said, 
without giving the guests time to speak. ‘And 
she told me to say, if anyone called, that she 
did not receive visitors.” 

The Squire drew himself up with some 
hauteur. He was not accustomed to such a 
greeting as this, and his pride took fire. 

‘Won't you leave cards, daddy ?” whispered 
Edith, as he was turning away. She herself 
was bitterly disappointed at the result of the 
visit, to which she had been looking forward 
with shy pleasure, but she did not wish to give 
up all hopes of continuing her acquaintance 
with the man who had so bravely come to her 
rescue & fortnight ago. 

Before the Squire had time to reply, a quick 
step was audible on the gravelled path, and 
young Stuart himself stood before them, 

ing his hat in salutation to the young girl, 
and glancing rather uneasily at her father, 
whom he had not yet seen—for the Squire had 





contented himself with writing a note of 
thanks to the young man for the services he 
had rendered the two ladies. 

‘* Pray come in,”-he said, when the neces 
introductions were effected. ‘‘ I am afraid my 
mother is engaged, but I can at least offer you 
some tea after your drive,” 

It > ewe that the Squire would have 
declined the invitation, but his daughter did 
not leave him the initiative; for, disregarding 
the sour looks of the servant who was stil] 
Snating wt the door, she entered the hall, and 
-_ father had no alternative but to follow 


‘* Your mother is out, Mr. Claud,” observed 
the servant, meaningly, as she closed the door, 
and the young man nodded-a quick assent, 
and then the way through the hall into the 
drawing-room, followed by his guests, both of 
whom were surprised by the luxuriousness of 
the furniture aye mp ngs 

Dreary as the Cedars might be outside, in- 
side it was the perfection of comfort and good 
taste. The were hung with expensive 
fabrics, the floors covered with us 
Eastern rugs, curtains of heavy plush draped 
the door, and great palms in oriental pots, and 
ee son of exotics stood about on tables and 
8 8 

Pictures, statuettes, nick-nacke of every 
description were there in abundance, and it 
was clear that whatever he might be, Mr. 
Cland Stuart was at least a very wealthy man. 

The Squire was puzzled, for the only reason 
which would seen to justify anyone in taking 
the Cedars, was the fact that the rent was 
very low; but it was impossible such a con- 
sideration could have influenced its present 
tenant, for money was evidently not an object 
with him. 

* How do you like your new abode?” he 
asked, and Stuart seemed slightly embarrassed 


by the question. 
** Well enough, now that it is water tight.” 
* And your neighbours? ” 


‘*T know nothing of them,” hastily. Then, 
as if in apology, he added, ‘‘ My mother is an 
invalid, and therefore unable to entertain 
company. We cannot very well accept hospi- 
tality without returning it.” 

** Bat it will be very dull for you,” observed 
the = bluntly. ‘Do you hunt?" 

“ e.”" 

** Shoot ?” 

“* Not much.” 

iii Fish ? ” 

“T never landed anything in my life,” 
answered Stuart, beginning to laugh. “Iam 
an artist, and all my spare time is taken up 
in painting.” 

“Then Fig have a studio here, I suppose ?” 
said Edith, who had hitherto been a silent 
listener to the conversation. 

He turned to her at once. 

“ Yes; are you interested in art?” 

“Very much. Might I''—she preferred the 
request rather timidly—‘' see some of your 
pictures ?” 

‘* I shall be delighted to show them to you,” 
he returned, and just then tea was brought in 
L ty dark-haired, dark-eyed man who looked 
ike a foreigner, but who was, in effect, 
Stuart’s own valet. 

‘** Miss Charlton, will re be good to 
pour the tea out ?’’ the host asked, and Edith 
smilingly took her place in front of the pretty 
low table, and drew her long tan gloves from 
her slim fingers, while the Squire found himeelf 
much interested in a book of sporting prints 
with which Stuart had provided him. 
aa interested i fy E af gmat he de- 

ined accompanying his upstairs 
when she wee see the studio, which was 
situated in the west wing of the house, and 
wae “4 long, low room, with a window looking 
north, 

Like the other apartments it was richly far- 
nished with Eastern carpets and tissues, and 
deep luxurious armchairs. On an easel stood 
a half-finished picture, pty covered with a 
cloth, and towards this Edith went. Stuart, 
however, was before her, and hastily drew 
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down the cloth, so as to completely conceal the 
sketch. 

“Ob!” exclaimed the girl, with innocent 
disappointment, “ may I not see it?” 

He hesitated, coloured, then without a word 
Arew back the cloth, thus exposing the picture 
of a young girl, dressed in white, standing 
with her one hand shading her eyes, while the 
other rested on the head of a huge St. Ber- 
nard dog. The girl's eyes were blue, and full 
of childish sweetness, her hair was golden and 
lay on her shoulders in masses of sun-kissed 
waves and curls. There was in her whole ap- 

nce the indefinable charm of extreme 
youth, and extreme innocence. 

Edith looked at it for a moment in puzzled 
wonderment, then glanced up and met the 
artist's gaze. 

‘* Why,” she exclaimed, in a startled voice, 
** the dog is just like Monk, and——” 

“ The girl is yourself,” he said, completing 
her sentence. ‘‘ Yes, I have painted you both 
from memory. Do you think I have suc- 
ceeded ?”’ 

“It is a beaulifal picture,” Edith answered, 
in a hushed tone. ‘Bat, surely, I never 
looked as pretty as that! ’’ 

“A thousand times prettier!” was on his 
lips, but he restrained himself from saying it 
by a great effort, and Edith continued to look 
at the picture with a naive admiration that 
was totally destitute of vanity, and which ke 
thought infinitely charming. 

Afterwards he showed her some other 
sketches, and the time slipped away very 
rapidly during their téte-d-téte. As Claud put 
the last canvas away he turned to Edith with 
a mischievous smile,— 

_“Do you remember telling me the first 
time we met, that you were superstitious, and 
looked upon the Cedars as a haunted house?” 

Her face grew suddenly grave. 
wane I have believed it ever since I was a 
oC Bnd 

“* And you believe it still?” 

She hesitated slightly, then coloured, as she 
saw the amusement in his ce. 

‘I don’t know—I am not quite sure. People 
say there is a room in the house where the 
blood of the murdered lady still stains the 
floor, and that no amount of cleaning will take 
the mark away.” 

** Nonsense! It is a natural mark in the 
boards themselves; nothing else I assure you. 
If you like I will show it to you, and then you 

be able to judge for yourself.” 

She drew back, and a negative trembled on 
her lips, but remained unspoken. 

“ You are afraid!” he exclaimed, “ You 
need not be,” added, in a lower, almost 
tender tone. “ Nothing shall hurt you while 
Jam with you.” 
tisidie pF Edith was 7 of o- 

mo . summoning up er resolu- 
tion, declared she was ready to go into the 
haunted chamber, but to do this cost her an 
effort 3 for, foolish as her saperstition may 
seem, if must be remembered that it had been 
instilled into her in earliest infancy, and it is 
pps og —— a renee a 
a8 grown our 
with your strength.’ 


unused. 
Dast lay thickly on the quaint old-fashioned 
furniture and worm.-eaten 





Whether this was so or not Edith could not 
tell, but certainly that dull, dark red mark had 
& peculiarly ominous appearance, and she 
drew back from it with repulsion. 

**T ought not to have brought you here!” 
exclaimed Claud, remorsefully. ‘‘ You are 
quite white and frightened.” 

‘Tam sure I am not!” Edith returned, 
po to infuse courage into her tones; but 
he, half smiling, led her to one of the mirrors, 
and told her to look at her own reflection—a 
command which she obeyed. 

The mirror was an oval one, in a tarnished 
ilt frame ; its silvered face was blarred and 
im, nevertheless, it still possessed the quality 

of reflection, and it gave back to Edith her 
own pale features, and the smiling eyes of 
Claud looking over her shoulder. 

Suddenly a third face appeared in the 
mirror, between the other two—the face of a 
wonderfully beautifal woman with wild, dark 
eyes, and feathery masses of light hair scat- 
tered in a golden cloud about her throat. 

At the same moment a lond shrill shriek 
woke the echoes of the dusty old room, and 
Edith, in a frenzy of terror, threw herself 
into Stuart’s arms and looked round, wildly 
apprehensive of the sight that might meet 
her gaze. 

Her fears were groundless—the apparition 
— disappeared, and she and Stuart were 
alone. 

(To be continued.) 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 
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CHAPTER ¥XXVI.—(continued.) 


TaERE was no expectancy in Lord Rangor’s 
mind concerning Mrs. Roslyn, and but little 
ulation. He wanted to and see her— 
that was all, He was usually late at all enter- 
tainments; but for once he was early, and as he 
sat in one of the front stalls, he could not help 
hearing the murmured praises of the singer 
which reached him from those seated around 
him. Just before the concert began, a tall, 
slight figare crossed the platform, and having 
apparently delivered a message to the con- 
ductor, slipped quietly into a comfortable 
chair which was placed at right angles with 
Teed Bambi thie tell 
rd Rangor thus every opportunity of 
looking at the sweet, sad face, winch he pro- 
nounced to himself to be not only beautifal, 
bat somewhat familiar to him also; yet he 
conle not say whether or no he had really seen 


Sometimes he ht not, at others he felt 
certain that he must have done so. 

So occupied was he with the subject, that he 
was well-nigh forgetful of the object with 
which he came there, and he started as the 
orchestra began, striving to shake himself free 
from be ol feeling of bewilderment which was 
upon 

First a phantom voice, then a phantom face. 
Both very beautiful, and not to be under. 


! 
Bat when Mrs. arian asinally came upon 
the platform to sing, in the cli cos- 
tame of black velvet which she in 


pon 
diamond star, which was her only ornament, 
his gaze was absolutely transfixed. 

Very beautiful, indeed, looked Mrs. Roslyn ! 
Her exquisitely moulded neck, shown by the 
half-cut bodice, the round, ivory-white arms 
bare to the elbow, and both arms and neck 
innocent of any ornament whatever. 

Seldom had the Earl’s eyes rested upon a 
more perfect form. And when the singer 
bowed to her audience and smiled, he went 
Loa] and cold eye = backbone, just as he 

done nearly twenty years ago, to speak 
roughly, when, as a lad, he saw Sir Roger 





Dalkeith’s young bride, who was some two or 
three years older than himeelf. 

She was altered, certainly. 

The expression of the face was sadder, more 
grave, sweeter, and ennobled by the life of 
self-sacrifice she had led; bat he had nota 
doubt that he had at last found in Mrs. Roslyn 
the Baronet’s wife, who had not been heard of 
for so many years. 

He understood now why that voice in the 
church had so moved him, why he had been 
restless and distrait all through the day. 

He could scarcely restrain his feelings. It 
was so hard to sit there as a stranger, when, 
after all these years, he had found her. 

Yet, when she began to sing, he was content 
to be still and listen, enthralled by her sweet 
voice. 

He had forgotten the phantom face in his 
patie at finding that one for which he had 

coked so patiently, hoping that one day he 
and she might meet again. 

Now they would meet—had met, in faot 
—but the beautiful clear blue eyes met his 
dark ones with no sign of recognition in them. 

It was so many years since they had last 
seen one another, and those years had changed 
him far more than they had done her. More- 
over, he had never been to her what she had 
been to him—his ideal of perfection. And, 
although he had kept the remembrance 
of her green within his mind by constant 
thought, she recollected him only asa shadow, 
past and gone, in that life which she tried 
never to remember. 

She cang her song to the end—that touching 
prayer for tears, ‘‘ Lascia chio Pianga;” and 
even — her own eyes were dry, many of 
those whic at her from that intent and 
listening audience were dim and moiat. 

The concert came to an end at last; and, 
— up, Lord Rangor saw that the chair at 
the side was empty—the phantom face was 
gone! And he fell to wondering whether it 
had really ever been there, for his mind was 
in a strange chaos. 

The people were crowding out ere he could 
recall his position there. 

A was standing at some little dis- 
tance, who was evidently connected with the 


place. 

He went to his™side, and attracted his 
attention. 

‘Where does Lady Dalkeith live?” he 
inquired in a low voice, as he ge @ coin 
into the man’s hand, heavy enough to loosen 
his tongue, but he regarded his interlocutor 
with bewilderment. 

‘** Never heard the name in M——” he said, 
after a thoughtful pause, “ Are you sure you 
have it right, sir?’ 

‘Quite certain,’ replied his lordship, and 
stopped short, for it suddenly strack him that 
his old friend might be known only in the 
town by her professional appellation. ‘ Never 
mind,” he ed, quickly. ‘After all, perhaps 
I have made a mistake; but no doubt you can 
inform me how I could get to speak to Mrs. 
Pree 2 ney lady who has been singing to us 
to- 6?" 

**No doubt I can get her to to you, 
sir, if she has not gone already ; but her time 
is very precious—precious to many poor folks 
in the town, and she never gives herself 
breathing gy before she is off. A good 
woman is Mrs. Roslyn, and no name is more 
blessed than hers.” 

- we do not quite understand,” admitted the 
arl. 

“Then you're a stranger in M——, sir; 
otherwise, you would know our good Samari- 
tan,” and he turned off as he spoke towards 
Taveor Salting, filled Sih aan = 

angor waiting, e 

One thing was self-evident to him, that Sir 
Roger’s wife, however little her husband had 
valued her, was greatly beloved in her home 
in the new world, which she had formed un- 
aided and alone. 

His heart beat strongly at the thought of 
seeing her again, and once more clasping the 
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soft white hand in his, which had made his 
pulses throb in those days long since gone by. 

How would she greet him ? he wondered. 
Would she be vexed that he had found her in 
her far-off retreat? Or would she give him a 
welcome for the sake of the homage which he 
had ever laid at her feet as a friend ? 

Neither the one nor the other just then, at 
any rate. 

The messenger returned with the news that 
— Roslyn and her companion had already 


‘And who is her companion?” inquired 
Lord Rangor. 

** Madame St. Croix; and a very nice lady 
she is,” answefed the man. ‘She is nearly 
as good as Mrs, Roslyn, and that is saying 
something.” 

“ Kindly give me Mrs. Roslyn’s address,” 
said his lordship. ‘I will go round and call 
on her; she is an old acquaintance of mine.” 

The other wrote it down upon one'of the 
programmes; and the Earl passed out of the 
concert-room into the cool evening air, and 
walked straight to Mrs. Roslyn’s house. 

She had reached there before him, and was 
already packing her well-known basket when 
he arrived. 

He sent in no name, and when he stood 
before her it was with outstretched hands and 
eyes which beamed with pleasure at seeing 
her once more. 

Ske hesitated for a moment, and changed 

ar. 

“Do you not know me, Lady. Dalkeith?” 
he asked, earnestly. ‘‘I cannottell you how 
glad I am fo see you again.” 

‘Hush !” she replied, in a low voice: “‘ Not 
that name here. I have not heard is for years. 
I should not have known your face, but your 
voice—yes! I know you now, Lord Rangor. 
You were always very kind and friendly to 
me in the past. In fact,’ she added, with a 
smile, ‘I have heard that you were one of 
my champions. Respect my secret here, and 
& warm welcome shall be, nay more, is yours. 
I have lived in M—— now for many years, 
and I have no wish to change the even tenor 
of my ways; nor to have my past history 
made the talk of the town. Lord Rangor, I 
need hardly tell you that when a woman 
parts from her husband, however innocent‘of 
wrong-doing she may ‘be;=in the opinion of the 
world she must bear the blame of it alle I 
am not a coward, but I do not wish such 
blame to mar the peace of my present life, 


‘“‘No, indeed. I hear your praises on all 
sides, Mrs. Roslyn, and you may ‘trust your 
secret with me. I would not do anything to 
annoy or injure you to save my life,” 

“T believe you, Lord Rangor, and while you 
are in town, come and see me as offen as you 
like. I am always pleased to welcome old 
friends. Ihave two of my kind helpers com- 
ing to dine with me to-morrow at seven o'clock. 
Suppose you join us? Now I am obliged to go 
and see some sick people’ who are watching 
for my coming, so I must nos disappoint them. 
You will not thiak the ieoking in courtesy thus 
to turn you out, I hope, but duty comes before 
pleasure, you know, and I must not neglect 
mine,” 

* You are very good,” he returned.. ‘I 
shall be more than happy to meet your friends 
to-morrow, and see you again.. Bat surely 
you are not going ont to-night, ahd alone?”’ 

“Who should harm me? I am nota fine 
lady now, you know; only a poor professional 
who works for her @aily bréad: and no one 
will molest me in carrying a slice of it to 
thoge who aré poorer than myself. I am pretty 
well known hers, Lord Rangor, and am quite 
sure no One will ever annoy mie intentionally,” 

“T have heard how good you are,” he said, 
gently. 





ee 1 SSR ADDY 


_ lightly upon “her prise; ‘w. 


‘ease, and cattied her 


————— 


' hood to 


“No, not gddd. Tt is niy gréatest pleasure,” | 


ahé answered, with hurried accents. “Tam 
afraid if I were asked to do axiything which I 


did not like, anything whict touched my pridé, | 


for instance, it would be found that IT am no 
better than I wat sixteen years ago When——” 


she broke off, but forced herself to finish the 
sentence, “when I would not give in to 
tyranny and injustice.” 

‘“* That is only knowing kow to uphold oad 
somone re - the pect gitiane — 

yn, ave faith in your idness, an 
feel certain that no demand made upon it 
would be too great.” 

‘You have greater belief in if than I have,” 
she returned, gently, “ and Tam afraid I should 
fall short of the ideal you have fortied of me.” 

“TI think not. Who knows but that some 
day you may be put to the test. But now, 
sines you are’ ready, you won't réfase to let 
“ ‘and mere ay basket ? sh Teughed 

- carry my ” she ° 

“*T will do that with Progen he repliad, 
as he took possession of it, and they passed 
out together into the night. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“YOU ‘SPEAK OF YOUR FRIENDSHIP FOR ME. 
WILL you PROVE) rr?” 


To go back a year—to the day when Mrs. 
Roslyn was starting for Madame St. Croix’s 
wretched room with Dr, Martin in his com- 
fortable carriage, and to give a few details of 
her‘removal from penury to comfort—will now 
"Gaeaties sen oilt ly watching f 
elestine was sitting erly wa g for 
their arrival with bri bist fovicishly-ansious 
eyes. 
She had essayed once to get out her bonnet 
and jacket from her box, but had not the 
strength to carry the attempt through. 

As the carriage'st before the house’ a 
blush overspread her face, and made her look 
young once more, and really beautiful. 

‘* There's a resurrection !’’ said the doctor, 
with a smile. ‘“ al yn! you 
will very soon make a cure of our patient. I 


congratulate Bright idea,”” and 
fe tented hiaelf by Celestine side, taking 


was moving quietly about, making all 


frail fori! in His strong With perfect 


‘$0 the car- 
riage. 


Celestiiie’s solitary box, which liad served i 
, for so Many 
which I hope is not altogether a useless one."’ | 


urposes in that poor room, was 


lifted on to the coach: box, and soon Celestine ' 


was on her way to her new home. 

Tt seenied a sért of 
did not‘know How to enjoy it enough, 

Dr, Martin carried her strh 
and laid her upon the cosy sofa. 

The French girl was paleénough now. She 
had soon learnt her weakness, even in that 
short journey. But she lay with her soft 
dark eyes wandering rotind the room, and 
cast & grateful glance at Mrs. Roslyn as each 
delicate’ detail of arran; mt met with her 
appreciation, while a stile of contentment 
rested upon her lips. 

“How lovely if all is!” she said, softly ; 
‘“‘and all for one to whom you owe nothing, 
but who is indebted PH ‘or all!” 

“We will not qtistfel about gratitude, 
Celestine,” returned. the other, kindly. 
“ Fleavern has “been vig f 
each other; thers is 16 
You catinot think 
i ee hours sometimes. You, my child, 


-| of his 
arrangements for a spééd . | than time the 
‘And when ail ‘Was ready the ot “ited the 





: Cel 
pe to her, she roof was wonderful 
"(sorrow aiid misery” tht 
+ upstairs — it was in 





And Mrs. Roslyn, not guessing the canse of 
his silence, never intruded on his serious 
moods. 

She felt that, like herself, there was 
chamber in his mind into which he conld big 
no man enter, and this belief was an extra 
bond of union between them, commanding 
her affectionate sympathy. 

“Ah! what a mother you would have 
been!” said Celestine, looking into Mrs. 
Roslyn’s kindly face, which paled as she 
ee and there was a t00 audible sob in 


singer's throat, 
In a moment the eyes of Dr. Martin were 
upon her, and he ‘the spasm of soffer- 


ing which had so suddenly overspread her 
features, and he tirned and left the room 
without a word, afraid'to trast eyes or lips in 


ars he hae gous : Celestin da 
ow Ny estine, ‘an 
I have never weet itianieod then for all his 
kindness!” r 

“ Nota bit of it,” Mrs, Roslyn, with 


a emile. “He will back again before 
long,’’ and she was right. 

Dr. Martin drove back to Celestine’s fotaaken 
room, and lotking the door, took the key to 
the landlord ; and having settled his demands, 
dismissed his carriage, and walked slowly 
back, fecling all the better’ for the bodily 
exercise. 


Afternoon tea was spréad in a pretty 
homely fashion ‘it Celestine’s new apartment, 
and the Goctes pea aee time'to partdke of 


There was sotiething gery in. the 
hiés of the Ques Alte’ Kutle boiling, and 
splattering upon the table, surrounded with 
tasteful, although not expensive, china, upon 
Sac et Sasa dapet Son 
those few spare minutes Gxily whton most 


people waste. cz 
en the food was delicate and tempting, 
and both Celestine and the doctor thought 
they had never enjeyed @ medal more. ; 
e latter “have'sat theré for an in- 
definite od. But sélfishness was not one 
ngs, an knew that it was-more 
int Was put to bed.. 


: » anp- 
porting her in his staf arms; and, with 


a warm hand nie shem bow, he Jett M 
Roslyn to } Her young charge, an 
himesit continied the *Heitation of his 


patients, who were ever éagerly looking for 
his coming, 


Oe tinder Mrs. Rostyn's 
rapid. After all the 
gh Which she -had 


®@ peacefal haven to 


;* one desire seemed to be to get wel! 
enough to help hei nid arid benefactiésy for 
all her goodness to her, And thrée months 
after she left her‘own miserable lodging, she 
was hard at work’ss gt Hicongth 
$ , ni a ? t p. 

Nor aa for kid Bd let her services go 

unrewarded, ie Celestine 
net p ent. 

Mis: Rouly: knew that it was better for her 
to feel the plea of independence, and acted 


accordingly. 

|" ‘When onoe Madatie St, Croix was persaaded 
ood to give us to, 
on either side. | 
how lonely I have: been in’! 


to accept remuneration for Ker services, her 
little store of riiohnéy became a real pleasure to 
her. 


sepa the sur paid 
the void in my Heart, and be to me as Fe: by the tlie vessel Which brought 


a daughter.” 


Dr. Martin turned with an move- 


ment to the window. It was pain to hear her ceived and 9 

pain— but kindly words. 

. had longed with all the strength of his man-}, Her next waa #6 
bé Her constant companion, and to atid her nimble 

shield her froi ver care, Any sorrow of materials bhe p 


‘at very small.cost. Next sti botight 
suri servis wan orig Mee. Roslyn. 
| 16 was of royal ‘potmnd in gold, 


Speak of hér lonieliness—bitter he who 


hets' always thus epths of his 
nature. 


Celestine, intent’on the Béduties of her new 


Her first use of it was to 
her to ® WhiGb she sent by obeque 
0 eee adele att whieh wes uly re: 
ean eae by him with rough 


Ror wardrobe ; 
dickly made the 
5 te ve tasteful 


home, saw nothing of the mental straggle ornatien 
_ which was’ being waged by her kind: friend. 


nti mil Boat of flie'séme precious 
metal, and mside Celestine wrote : 
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. « Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” = se Bit 

And Mrs. Roslyn received the gift with tear- 
dimmed eyes. After that, Madame Bt. Croix 
began her own small charities, irrespective of 
those she carried on for Mrs. Roslyn. 

she returned home with a tear- 

ga ete ee ton eh 

ld-friend, who e ought 

her obPoslyn to belp her, and found.that her 

father had left M——, and had deserted his 

small daughter, who was left friendless and 
homeless save for Mrs. Roslyn and Celestine. 

The former heard the tale with sym t) 
eyes. She remem how the child had 

‘ung to her railings to listen to her’ music, 
and how her sympathies. had led her to her 
then, and now she determined that they should 
not grow cold. ; f 
She left the room, and quickly dreasing her- 
self, she deh out; ee oo with little: Mary 
holding y 

“ What now o0 ached Doctor Martin, who, 
with his handsome young nephew by his side, 
came face to face with her. round a corner. 
“ Little Mary, has your father returned?” 
and he patted the child’s head kindly. 

No,” replied. Mrs. Roslyn for. her ;. ‘ but 
Mary is coming home with me, and we shall 
teach her to be our little: maid—Celestine and 
I. ‘We owe-her something for bringing us to- 

er; now:don’t we?” 

“Always: doing good!” said the doctor, 
scarcely above his breath; and, pressing her 
hand warmly, he dived into the house of a 
a Ag pare acne per: him. with a 


smile. 
He did not know Mrs. Roslyn’s secret, and 
believing her to be a widow, he was. watching 
with silent interest for the dénouement which 
he anticipated from the existing friendly. feel- 
ing which was evidently born of strong admira- 
tion and good-will. 

Frank Masculine greatly hoped one day'to 
see his:unele the happy man he felt-he de- 
served to be, with true-hearted| Mrs. Roslyn 
for his wife; his only wonder was: that they 
had not so:settled it years before. — 

Mrs: Roslyn had ‘her word. ‘The 

nephew had a second heme at 
her house, and; next: to his:own mother, the 
young man believed in her more than any 
other woman in the-world.. In fact, had.he 
been ‘his uncle's: age instead: of ‘his own; he 
could:searcély-have been more devoted. to her 
than —_ i 

Frank:Masculine proved to be a great»com- 
fort to his uncle—as great as Celestine was to 
Mrs. Roslyn. Each of ‘them needed human 
sympathy, and it was: a pleasure to both to 
afford helpand protection to those who needed 


it. 

Frank was more than interested in Celes- 
tine. Her sad history and gentle ways touched 
him ly,-and drew him towards her 
with a somewhat dangerous feeling of tender- 
ness and: pity. 

Dr. Martin had done his: best to gain in- 
formation about Monsieur Henri St. Croix, 
and the result of the inquiries was the informa 
tion that he was dead, 

Very gently Mrs. Roslyn broke the news to 
the young wife, and Celestine heard it with 
passionate .grief.. But..when the storm of 
sorrow was over she settled down to her 
routine of life much as before, the sombre 


widow's costume seeming to be the only change 
inher. | know 
In. truthy, Celestine’s husband. +, be.said | 


€ they no more 

this side eternity that out her with so 

bitter a ; but.now even that pain seemed 

and although she was quiet.and oft-times 

one looking at Mrs. Roslyn’s companion, 
she was-un! s 


into. the mind of Frank 
<pert make. up.to this. gentle 
¥ creature for all her past sufferings. 


to have been dead. to her years. It wason 
the that ar = y 


| 


he in no way scared her by any very to him. 





decided attentions, Hecame increasingly into 
her society, showed her those subtle kindnesses 
which are soacceptable to women, and led her 
to lean on his strength. 

And thus events went on until the time of 
Lord Rangor's visit to Australia. and acci- 
dental meeting with his old friend, Lady 
Dalkeith, whom he fourd in the person of Mrs. 
Roslyn the singer, the good samaritan of the 
town. of M——, whose voice had stirred his 
inmost depths of feeling in the church, and 
whom he recognised upon the platform at the, 
concert the evening afterwards, and followed | 
home. 

He took up her. basket with alacrity, and 
went with her out into the night. His club 
frienda would have been amused to eee his; 
lordship—nay, they would scarcely have be- | 
lieved their eyes had they done co—bat, never- 
theless, he walked along with his burthen in a 
state of ect content. For a time they 





went on im silence, both inwardly looking, 


back at the dead past. 
she broke that silence. 
gor,” she said, with emotion, “Ti 
need hardly tell you that I wish the old, 
troubles to bea book between us,. but I, 
must ask you one question, and I know you 
will answer it traly.” 

“Indeed I will. 
little.as you please of your troubles ; you shali 
not complain of my want of sympathy.” 

‘I am sure of that. at has become of 
my child? ‘Tell me, how is May ?—wy,little 
blue-eyed pet, who clung: to me with such 
tenacious, loving arms:‘when they—— Ah, that, 
was cruel, cruel!” and there was the deep ring , 
of pain in the mother’s: voice. i 

Lord Rangor passed his. hand through ad 


arm. 

“I have. lately bought a picture of her, . 
which is rarely beautiful. It-was painted by | 
an artist, who I fear 2 somewhat thoughtlessly 
gent into the neighbourhood; and by hia pro- | 
duction of. this. picture I, presume he made 
ane daughter’s intance, slthough. he 

istinctly told me that he had not done so,” 

A glance of anxiety shot.from the eyes of 
the mother, j 

‘“* Is there anything against him? Would he! 
bea man to lead oy arling wrong?” she, 
questioned, nervously. 

“ That I cam hardly tell-you, but had he the, 
desire to do.so, I have heard that Sir Roger | 
keeps a jealous watch over her.” 

“ Poor little May,” she sighed. ‘Do you 
know. what she is like? Will. such surveillance 
harden. her—or break her. spirit? Heaven 
help her if she has inherited her mother's dis- , 
position. Do you know her, Lord Rungor?” | 

** No, no one knows her, unless the srtist I 
speak of may dco so. Sir Roger weut to Lake 
St. Ormo when you and he parted, and there 
he kas remained ever since, with only two 
servants:and Miss Dalkeith. Report says that 
she is. most beautiful; and certainly, if her, 
picture is not flattered, she is so, 

“ And you have never seen her?” she said, 
with a disappointed intonation. 

‘* Neyer. Icould not keep. up any acquaint- | 
ance with a man who behaved so badly to one , 


| whom I respected and esteemed,” he answered, 


with waxmth, 

“Lord Rangor,” she said, feverishly, ‘‘ you | 
speak of your friendship for me; will you 
prove it? Will youstry and.see May for me 
when you return to England, and take a mes- 
sage straight from my lips? I hunger to 
that she: has not forgotten—that she , 
loves me still. What must she think of my 
silence? Yet, whatcould ldo?” she ended, 
pitifally. 

‘‘ Nothing, dear Mrs. Roslyn. She probably 
believesyou dead. Bat trust:me, and I will do 
my very. best to see her and deliver your mes- 
sage.of love.’ 

* Thank you,” said. Mrs. Roslyn, stopping 
before a cottage door. ‘‘ Lord Rangor, you 
are be, good to me. We.mnst part bere ; but, 
all , we shall meet again to-morrow at 
dinner, Aw revoir,” and she held out her hand 





Talk to me as muchor as, 8 


“Let me stay to see you home,” he pleaded ; 
but she had released herself, and passed, into 
the house out of his hearing. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
MRS, ROSLYN AT HOME. 


Very pretty and comfortable looked Mrs. 
Roslyn’s room as she sat waiting for the 
arrival of her guests in the soft rosy light 
cast by her ed lamps. 

Dr. Martin was the first to appear. 

‘* Well,” he said, “how has the world 
treated you since last we met, my friend?” 
and he held her hand in his while he asked 
the question, with a smile upon, his. sweet- 
oxpeonionst mouth. 

he met his gaze fully. 

“I daresay you have heard that I havo 

fallen in with an old acquaintance?” she 


replied, 

** Yes, I did hear a whisper of it,” he ad- 
mitted, while a keen observer might have 
noticed a look of suppressed anxiety upon his 
face. It will bring no annoyance to you, 1 
hope? ” he added, kindly. 

* Not in the least. I can trast Lord Ran. 
or. 

He pressed her hand and dropped it. 

Tf a spasm of something like jealousy ran 
through his mind, he quickly drove it back by 
his strong will. 

What if this other friend should be moro 
valued than himself? Mrs. Roslyn had every 
right to bestow her kindness where she chore, 
and Dr, Martin knew that he had no cause to 
complain. 

‘“‘T have asked his lordship to meet you and 

Frank at dinner to-night,” she continued ; 
‘‘and I hope you will like him. By-the-by, 
where is Frank ?”’ 

“ He caught the sight of a crépeskirt in the 
dining.room, if the truth must be: told,” he 
langhed. ‘I believe he is assisting Madamo 
St. Croixin the arrangement of the flowers 
for your dinner-table, or hindering her, a3 
the case may be.” 

Then, after a pause, he drew nearer; and, 
leaning his arm upon the mantel-piece, he 
stood looking earnestly down upon the calm 
and beautiful face of his hostess. 

“TI suppose, Mrs. Roslyn, you still like 
your companion as much as you did at firat ? 
That you are in no way disappointed with 
her? and believe her to be a really good 
woman ? and are, in fact, altogether satisfied 
with her conduct?" 

“ Disappointed in Celestine!” she echoed 
in surprise. ‘No, indeed, doctor. She is 
one of the sweetest women I have ever met ; 
and Iam so thankfal to have her companion- 
shlp and help. You cannot think what. an 
assistance she is to me in all my work. I 
have the highest estimate of her in every 

” 


80,”’ ; Way 


‘‘In which my nephew agrees with you,’ 
he answered, a little dryly. 

“Do you think he has any chance; old 
friend? And do you consider that they are 
suited to one another, if he has? , So very 
much depends upon that, you see.” 

She raised her face with a sudden snrprise 
in it, and the doctor continued quaintly,— 

“Tt is of no use toadvise Frank to retain 
his heart in his own. keeping till he, sees 
whether his affections are resarned. It has 
every bit of it gone out to the aad young 
widow, with the manly desire to comfort and 
cheer her. I see you are surprised; but 
surely you musi have noticed how devoted he 
is to her?” 

“I suppose I am very stupid,’ she con- 
fessed, hurriedly. ‘‘ But lam never on, the 
look - out for those things. Some, people 
imagine the opposite sexes cannot be to- 
gether without love.making; but 1 do not 
agree with their opinion. Celestine's. great 
love for her husband has seemed to me to 
hedge her in, One real love in a life is enough, 
surely, to satisty the haman heart.” 
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He remained in thought before he replied to 
‘her. 

“Yes; it could ask no more, if that love 
were perfect ; the heart would then be filled 
permanently. But such union is very rare. 
Ioan imagine it—once I hoped it might be 
mine; but that dream soon faded. Madame 
St. Croix has never been thus blest; for, 
passionately as she cared for the man she 
married, no one who knows how he deserted 
her can believe in his goodness, not even the 
poor girl herself, although the loyalty of her 
mature forbids her to acknowledge it. She 
must know that her affections have been be- 
stowed on a worthless object. 

“There must, I think, be an unsatisfied 
longivg in the heart of your favourite which 
Frank must “> to satisfy. But we shall 
see. One thing I am sure of, that his future 
happiness depends upon her. Why do you 
fook so serious, Mrs. Roslyn? Love should 
surely be a cheerfal theme!” 

“To those to whom it ape at joy,” she 
returned, gently. ‘‘ But I'm afraid for my 
friend Frank. I should be so sorry if any 
carelessness of mine in throwing him s0 
much with Celestine should create sorrow 
into his young life. I thought his bright 
= wou d cheer my poor little companion ; 

nt-— 

“Do not trouble about it,” said the doctor, 
with a smile. ‘I hope he will prove a com- 
fort to her, and she a loving companion to him. 
Frank is a really good fellow, and deserves 
@ good wife. Nay, more, he would most 
thoroughly appreciate the blessing. Let them 
alone, old friend, and they will grow to under- 
stand one another; at any rate, I believe so.” 

“Perhaps. No, I will not interfere, then 
no one can blame me for making a mistake. 
Btill, doctor, I would strongly advise Frank 
to let her learn to value him, to long for his 
coming; and not to let her look too far into 
his heart at present.” 

“I believe you are right. I will so advise 
him; but the eight of Lord Rangor may make 
him fear that another man may seek the place 
he covets while he is waiting.” 

‘‘He would be best without Celestine if 
her feelings could be so easily transferred ; 
but, listen, there is a knock,” said Mrs, Roslyn. 
“No doubt it is Lord Rangor.” 

She was right. And he was ushered into the 
> his perfectly-fitting evening clothes, 
l ig every inch a gentleman and an aristo- 
cra} ; and, as far as appearance was concerned, 
pasting the honest doctor in the shade. 

ought to have asked you not to trouble 
to dress,” she said, advancing with out- 
stretched hand. “I told you I had left fashion- 
able life behind, anu the doctor and I do too 
much nightwork among the poor to attempt 
such luxuries asevening costumes. I have to 
concede a little to the public when I sing be- 
fore them, but even then I follow no fashion 
but my own,” she laughed. 

“Which is both sensible and becoming,” 
struck in the doctor, warmly. 

“It is not often you flatter me,” she said, 
= ‘* But now you gentlemen must let 
me make you formally acquainted, and since 
you are both my friends, I hope you will very 
soon get on together. Iam sure, Dr. Martin, 
you will lionize Lord Rangor so far as it lays 
in your power, although I am well aware that 
time will be lacking to do much that way.” 

“Oh! I don't know,” returned the medioo, 
heartily. ‘Perhaps his lordship will come 
= nee with me, in which case I could 
introduce him to a great deal of life, although 
it will be the sad side of it, I fear; but pee 
that may do good. Who knows but that it 
will opon his heart to assist some of them, 
and thus relieve some of the misery which for 
ever exists among the poor of crowded cities. 
I need not ask Mrs. Roslyn if she approves of 
my plan," he ended, as his eyes fell upon her 
eloquent face. 

Lord Rangor looked somewhat taken aback, 
and neither refused nor accepted the offer as 
the time. Had he desired to do either he 
would have been prevented by the entrance of 





Madame §¢. Croix and Frank Masculine, and 
there was no mistaking the devotion of his 
manner towards the young widow. 

She looked very beautiful. She did not wear 
any cap over the coils of her abundant dark 
hair, and Frank had been twining a crimson 
flower in it, which had been destined for one 
of the vases, and its fellow was in his own 
buttonhole. 

The quick, far-seeing man of the world 
noticed this at once, and thought that Celes- 
tiue would soon lay aside her crape for the 
young man’s sake, and his eyes rested upon 
Madame St. Croix in both admiration and 
surprise. Here was the phantom face again. 

“Had he seen Mrs. Roslyn’s companion 
really before, or only in his dreams?” he 
asked himeelf. ‘‘And if so, what did such 
dreams portend ?”’ TES 

As soon as the Frenchwoman spoke he was 
satisfied as to their being strangers in the 
flesh. He knew that he had never before 
heard that silvery, half-broken cadence. Celes- 
tine was certainly a stranger to him, yet she 
was familiar to his mind. How could it be? 

She advanced to him with a pretty, half.shy 
welcome. She had heard that he was the 
friend of her benefactress, and that was 
enough for her. 

She was wonderfully nice to him, and he felt 
a keen interest grow up in his heart towards 
her, and often he found that his eyes rested 
upon the haunting face, all against his will. 

At the first Lord Rangor scarcely admired 
Mrs. Roslyn's friends, the doctors. <hey were 
not, he thought, polished men ; bi before the 
evening was out he discovered that vhey were 
both clever, educated, and refined ones, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed their conversation, in 
which there was grasp and power; very differ- 
ent to the olub gossip and pip be we ga to 
which he had listened day by day for many 
years in that fashionable of which he 
was an important item, with his long rent-roll. 

Earnest, sensible subjects were discussed— 
the which — be done, not the evil 
which might be said. Politics were changed 
for plans for practical assistance both to the 
minds and bodies of their fellow-men. 

Terror, sickness, and ae were the in- 
troductions necessary to the sympathies of the 
four with whom Lord Rangor found himself 
in company, and their words raised a new 
question in his mind which he had never 
ery om of before. What had he ever done to 
-~ is fellow-men?—he, who had so many 
of the good things of this world for his own ! 

Thsre was bat one answer in his mind. 
His conscience would not help him one little 
bit. It said plainly,— 

“You have done nothing. You have lived 
for yourself only.” 

Before the evening was out he had desided 
to accompany the doctor upon his rounds. He 
had long studied the fashionable side of life, 
and found that it did not satisfy him as time 
rolled on, and he tired of its pleasures. Now 
he would look at the reverse of the picture and 
wait for the result, 

** Doctor,” he said, ae they were standing in 
a group together prior to saying good-night, 
‘* what time do you start to-morrow morning?” 

“You are coming with me, then?” he 
queried, with a flashof gratification from his 
speaking, earnest grey eyes. “I am glad— 
very glad! I will call for you at nine, if that 
will not be too early. I think I heard that you 
are staying at the Grosvenor?”’ 

“Iam. Will you not join me at break- 
fast?’ inquired the Earl. 

“‘ What would become of my free patients 
who besiege my surgery from seven nine, 
only allowing me a quarter of an hour for my 
morning meal?” he laughed, “Thank you 
all the same, Lord Rangor, but a dootor’s time 
is not his own. I will be with you by five 
minutes after nine, and I know you won’t keep 
me waiting.” 


“No, I will be ready; and I thank yon,” | Slee 
said his lordship, as with a warm pressure of 
Mrs. —— hand he bade them all good- 
ing back to his hotel. 


night, w 





—— 
‘' There is some good metal in that man be. 
low the surface, which only wants bringing 
out,” the doctor remarked, when he was gone. 
“I quite agree with you,” answ his 
hostess. ‘*Lord Rangor has been too pros- 
perous, that is all. He has been fed with a 
golden spoon all his life, and has not realised 
that there are not golden spoons for every one, 
You will do him good, old friend, and awake 
him to the sacredness of the daties of life.” 

“I will do my best. And now, Master 
Frank, if we don’t go home, how are we to be 
up with the lark? Man must have his six 
—_ of rest, or he cannos do jastice to his 
work.” 

“TI am afraid J want more than six hours,” 
said Celestine. 

“ Well, you are allowed seven, little woman, 
by the wording of the old adage. ‘Six hours 
sleep is needfal for a man, seven for & woman, 
and eight for a fool.’”” 

“And I was just going to remark that I 
require eight,” laughed Frank Masculine; 
“ but after that, uncle, I will be silent!" 

“ You need not, my boy. No one would ever 
mistake you for a fool; and if they did they 
would be greatly taken in.” 

And he gave his nephew a hearty slap on 
the back, and with friendly and earnest words 
of parting they left Mrs, Roslyn and Celestine, 
making for their joint home. 

‘¢Frank,” said his uncle, as he linked his 
hand through his nephew's arm, “ dont press 
the running with the little widow. Give her 
time to forget the worthless villain who has 
blighted her youth: Women have « great deal 
of romance in their natures, and she may think 
she ought to be true to a memory. a 
too precipitate you may spoil all, Mrs. 
Roslyn agrees with me.” ; 

“She knows of my love for Celestine, 
then ?”’ 

Yes, I told her. She will in no way hinder 
you in your attentions to her. It is + she 


should know. Madame St, Croix is her 
coe aay et 1 would not be honourable to 
ve er ” 


** No, it would not. She isa good woman, 
and Iam glad she knows; and, unole, I won- 
— you do at — _— —_ and oy 
and gain a good wi urely you co 
not find a better in all the world?” 

Frank Masculine felt his uncle's strong 
hand tremble upon his arm. 

“ Hush, F 1” he said, in a low, con- 
centrated voice, “ Hush! Mrs. Roslyn is all 
and more than you say, but a wifeis a bless- 
ing which will never fall to my share, I must 
be content to have your little Celestine to take 
care of me in my old age.” 

Frank did not understand the situation, but 
he thought he did. He imagined that Mrs. 
refased the good man and true by 


would . 
mented you er of it,” and the doc- 
tor’s wt ae pha me im that he was right. 


So into the house, with 
a iomben -clasp, which cavinined, boaies than 
— could do, their feelings towards each 
other. 
(To be continued.) 





Avstratia, after its plague of rabbits, is 
now suffering a plague of mice. The mice 
seal in dpree tights one Shoneud los 

ights one were 
killed with a mixture of flour and strychnine. 
At another place the mice ate the whole 
case of a freshly killed sheep in one nigh 
leaving only the bones by the m . 
At another station a man was kept whose 
duty was to keep the mice away from the 
vender during the time the horses were eat- 
g it, and this the man found a difficult task. 
ing people are said to have been attacked 
rene om Australia seems to be coming up a6 
wey heir ores hte cacti al 


a 
= 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME. 
-o— 


' ventide, and far and wide 

Titretched out the wild moorland ; 

I sat alone and thought of home, 
That merry household band. 


Twas years ago; I've wandered so 
O’er Nhe earth by land and sea, 

Yet that cottage small, with its inmates all, 
Seems ever present to me. 


In the years gone by, with love and joy 
We baelt is the fading light, 

In that lowly room, to give our thanks | 
Ere we uttered our fond good-night. 


O’er mem’ry’s track the scene comes back 
Of: that peaceful cottage home ; 

But scattered now and far apart 
Are the paths o’er which we roam. 


And 80, to-night, in the fading light, 
Came back through the vista of years 
That vision bright in the firelight— 
I gaze on it still through my tears. 


I'm growing old, and my heart is cold, 
With life's tide ebbing fast ; 

Still, through my tears and the mist of years, 
I shall see my home at last. 


I turn, to-night, from this dreary light 
And the reckless paths I trod ; 
For childhood’s home and loved ones own 








Bring back my trust in God. 
M. N. 
THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


“Ox, Morely! Morely! whatever shall I 
do without you?” And Brenda Farquhar 
—s arms round her old friend’s neck, 
and two large tears run down on to her 
neat collar. ‘‘I know something dreadful 
will happen here. You will see ‘ Mysterious 
disap ce of a young lady,’ and my best 
hat be found by ‘the riverside, and my 
body nowhere ! ”” 

‘Nonsense, my dear! It will be a great 
advantage to you to have a lady like Lady 
Manville for your friend. She Be seen 80 
much of the world that she will be a most 
entertaining companion, and—and you will 
wonder how you could put up with such a 
dull person as myself,” kissing the fair cheek 
San all her heart, and hoping to be contra- 

i . 

“That I shan’t. It has been delightful 
with you; and you are the one true friend I 
have. But here’s the tiresome carriage, so I 
pe y rng veep I hope all the things 
I ordered have been sent to the station?” she 
said to Markham, as she stepped into the 
pony-phaeton and took the reins in her hands. 

“‘ Nothing has been forgotten, ma’am. Mrs. 
Seddon xed the largest hamper she could 
find, laid the cut flowers on the top,” the 
butler answered, gravely. 

Brenda knew that she could trust either the 
eee or butler to do their best for Miss 
M » who gained the respect and affec- 
tion of most le through the simple good- 
ness of her life. 

Even Sir Eric felt that he must control 
himself to act and speak as a gentleman in 
her presence ; and, to do him justice, he 
would not have grudged the hothouse grapes 
and other luxuries with which the hamper 
was filled. 

x. spite 4 rer beeen oer he had sent 
& very me cheque ‘for enjoyin 

herself,” ag she put it; and had thenkisd her 

an courteously for her kindness to his 


ward, 
Brenda declared that he had behaved him. 





self properly for once in his life, and hoped 
he would not revenge himself upon her for the 
effort it must have cost him. 

Poor Miss Moreland could scarcely control 
her agitation as they kissed each other on the 
platform. Brenda had insisted upon payin 
the difference between first-class and secon 
in order that she might travel in comfort. So 
she went off with her head ont of the window, 
nodding and smiling at her former pupil, and 
& carriage all to herself ! 

She looked back with affectionate regret at 
the tall young figure waving a tiny white 
handkerchief so frantically, and sighed to 
think how lonely her lodgings would look, with 
no og to welcome her with a kind look or 
word. 

The station-master touched his hat to Miss 
Farquhar, and looked as if he had something 
to say to her; but being conscious of her red 
eyes she walked on hastily, and nipped his 
intention in the bud. 

Brenda felt as if her last friend had de- 
serted her, and wished to have a quiet inter- 
val to herself, without being bothered by con- 
tinual questions from the servants about the 
arrangements for Lady Manville’s arrival. 

She was to arrive about half-past six, 
escorted by Sir Eric, and the next day the 
house was to be filled by a number of 
people—the male sex predominating. It was 
now only half-past two, so Brenda had four 
hours all to herself. She stopped the pony- 
carriage by the gate in the fense through 
which Sir Eric had taken Flossie Whitehead, 
more than three months ago, and told the 
coachman to drive home without her. At 
least here, in this corner of the park, she 
would be out of the way of all interruption, 
for no one would know where to find her. 

She walked on slowly under the shade of 
the fine old trees, feeling absolutely alone and 
deserted, Literally there was not a friend to 
whom she could turn for comfort and advice, 
if Lady Manville proved unkind, and Sir 
Eric quite insupportable. Oh, if Cyril had 
never gone away, what a tower of strength he 
would have been to her, under any circum- 
stances whatever! So kind, so considerate, 
80 ready to help, so full of life and fun—he 
was a host in himself. He would have kept 
all these people in their places, and together 
what fun they might have had over their 
different eccentricities! But alone she could 
not cope with them. Her courage, weighed 
down by solitude, deserted her for the first 
time in her life, and she felt almost inclined 
to cry like a child. 

The tears were actually gathering in her 
eyes as she reached the margin of the wood. 
She stood still under a thorn tree which had 
long since lost its blossoms, and listened, 
almost unconsciously at first, to the sound of 
whistling. It mi with her thoughts, and 
carried her back to the days when Cyril was 
always with her. She fancied him now bend. 
ing over her shoulder, and making quizzical 
remarks on the sketch she was working up. 
That was the tune he always was so fond of, 


‘Why should we wait for to-morrow ? 
Be queen of my heart to-night.” 


It was sweeter to her ears than the song of 
thrush or nightingale, and she suddenly woke 
to the consciousness that it was very strange 
to be listening to it down here by the lake 
where no strangers were allowed to intrude. 

With a wild hope in her heart she hurried 
forward, nearly stumbling over some briars 
as she went. 

Someone was standing on the bank, by the 
tuft of tall rushes, where the moorhens 
always laid their eggs—a young man with 
close cut yellow hair, broad shoulders and 
supple figure. He was dressed in a suit of 
dittoes, of a grey which would pass for mourn- 
ing, with a black pot-hat drawn down over 
his brows, and he seemed, as he stood there 
with folded arms, to be taking a mental 
photograph of the shining waters, the wealth 
of foliage, and the deep blue heavens above, 


Brenda felt a rush of joy, as she cried 
out “ Cyril!” in amazement. 

He started, and the next moment both her 
hands were in his eager grasp, his blue eyes 
devouring her face; and Sir Eric’s sneers, 
and his own prudent resolations, vanished aa 
swiftly as a bird on the wing. 

“Oh, Bren, it’s good to see you again! 
What have they been doing to you? You've 
been crying /” his heart thumping like a ham. 
mer against the inside of his waistcoat. 

“T’ve — I’ve just said good-bye to Morely, 

and I wanted somebody to—” she blurted out 
— incoherently, in the shakiest voice pos- 
sible. 
* « Well, and here’s ‘somebody.’ You know 
I’m always to be had when wanted! ’’ throw- 
ing his arm round her ina dreadfully appro- 
priative manner. 

“ Bat you never answered Morely’s note ?” 
feeling so idiotically happy that she way 
quite afraid of talking nonsense. “It was 
disgusting of you!” 

‘* But here [ am in 
back last night, found the letter this mornin 
and came off like a shot. Of course I did. 
You must have known that nothing would 
have kept me!" 

“I thought—I thought you were better en- 
gaged!” looking down at his watch.chair, 
his blue eyes seemed almost too much for 

er. 

“Don’t perjure yourself. I couldn't be, 
and you knew it. Oh, my little Bren, let me 
look at you!” yoies his hand under her sof: 
round chin, and letting his eager eyes take an 
inventory of every line and feature. ‘I can’s 
allow those lashes to be wet any longer,” an 
as he spoke he kissed them lingeringly. Bun 
as his golden moustaches rested softly, first on 
one eyelid, then the other, sudden recollection 
came back to them both. 

And each drew apart from the other, as if 
Sir Eric in person stood before them, Cyril 
remembered, and Brenda too. 

A little later they were strolling througt 
the park, talking of all that had passed, and 
Sir Eric's plans for the fature, with a certain 
sort of restraint in their manner which had 
been absent before, but a radiant content 
which no scruples could dash. 

“* So you are all alone!” and he looked at 
her with a smile in his eyes, as if he had no 
objection to the fact. ‘It was awfully good 
of old Morely to invite me, and I'll write and 
tell her so to-morrow.” 

‘** Good to invite you to your own home!” 
she exclaimed in scorn, for it seemed, to her 

rverted imagination, as if The Towers be- 

onged much more to those who had loved it, 

and held by it always, than to the presens 
master, who never came back to it except 
when he was obliged. 

“‘ It will never be my home again,” he said, 
asa cloud came over his face. ‘I only cama 
to-day because I felt the house belonged to you 
during Eric's absence.” 

A light seemed to struggle through Brenda’s 
pen es can Could there besome other reason 

des herself for the quarrel between the two 
cousins ? Her heart bounded with delight. 
Perhaps it was all a fiction, invented most 
maliciously by her guardian. 

* And he wouldn’t let me go and live ina 
house with Miss Moreland for fear lest you 
should come there! I am sure there’s some 
reason for all this which I can’t understand. 
Do tell it me straight out !’’ she said, entreat- 
ingly. 

But instead of the frank look which always 
met hers 0 readily his eyes remained fixed on 
the leaves of a fern, and for half-a-minute, 
which seemed as long as five, he preserved an 
embarrassed silence. 

“ Didn't I always tell you that Eve ruined 
a whole world because she gave way to & fatal 
curiosity?" he said, with a grave smile. 
“Now tell me the names of all these people 
who are coming to-morrow—and I'll give you 
a hint how to treat them.” 

They sat down “on a bank where the wild 





thyme grew,” and discussed Sir Erio’s friends 


person. I only camo | 
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iv a way that would have astonished those 
fine ladies and gentlemen. 


“ Eric Gidn't mention Desborough—are you | 


eure?” Cyril asked with such interest that 
Brenéa looked up quickly to see what he 
meant. 

‘“No. Is he worse than any of the others ?”’ 

‘‘He is good to look at. The most 
able fellow out, with the manners of an arch- 
angel, the veice of a what-do-you-call-it, the 
exterior of a saint, and the wiidest, wickedest, 
most unscrupulous of minds within. Women 
euscumb to him at once.”’ 

‘‘Bat I shan't,” throwing back her head 
proudly. ‘‘He will never be able to boast 


that he conquered me. But, Cyril, isn’t there ‘ 
ons amongst them whom I can treat as a 


friend?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Not oné—unless Westbrook comes. I 
should think Eric would be sure to ask him.” 


‘“‘Do yon mean the man who picked him | 


cut of the sea when he was a baby ? "’ 

“Yes. The poor mother was drowned, 
though he tried to save them both.’ 

‘‘Do you know,” edging a little nearer to 
him, as she lowered her voice, ‘I don’t think 
you and I owe a violent debt of gratitude to 
Colonel Westbrook ? ’’ 

Cyril's thoughts travelled back over the 


long. sunny years when he and his cousin were 


boys together. It was so easy to his generous 
natare to forget recent injuries that Brenda's 
words—only half meant when she spoke them 
—gave him a sort of shock, 


“TI don't know that,” he said, slowly..' 


‘‘ Eric can be awfully jolly sometimes.” 

‘‘Ob, of course he can!” she exclaimed, 
with ready compunction; ‘“‘and I’m quite in 
love with “him sometimes. But, Cyril, you 
would hate him if you were I. It is so 
detestable his being my guardian; he pretends 
he has the right to do all sorts of things,” her 
eyes flashing. 


‘‘ What sort of things?” with keén interest. 


Sae sprang to her feet, blushing vividly, 


‘‘Come into the stables. I know you are . 


longing to see the horges.”’ 

“ Ah, poor old Peregrine! Tell you. what,’’ 
his face flashing with eagerness, “ it wouldn't 
bs a bad thing to go fora ride, you and I, 
D> you think you can manage it ?”’ 

‘On, capital!” clapping her hands. “ Ié¢ 
would be enchanting |” 

“ But what would Lady Manville say?" 
with the faint remnant of a scruple, 

‘She may talk herself hoarse, but not all 
the Lady Manvilles in the world should stop 
me now!” her face glowing with such delight 
as she had not felt for ages. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Was & pleasure ever the less because it was 
forbidjen ? Wasa joy ever decreased by the 
doubt as to whether it were lawfully.yours? 

To Brenda Farquhar, as well as to her 
cousin, there was a subile delight, a sort of 
enchanted happiness in that ride which no 
ride had ever possessed before. 

The roadside flowers smelt so sweet; the 
sunshine lit up field and stream with such 
golden radianee; the birds sang in such joyous 
cadence, as if all nature were rejoicing in the 
happineas of youth. 

“I believe Peregrine is as thankfal for 
baving his master back as anybcedy could be! 
It seems every minute as if he were going to 


dance like a horse at a circna!” and Brenda | 


gave the beautifal creature a caressing smile, 


which seemed as if it might be partly intended 


for its rider 
* As delighted as Eric, for instance?” and 


Cyril laughed. “I should lie to see his face | 


if he came round the corner this very minute. 
When I’m back in London this ride will seem 
like a dream!” 

‘‘And my whole life will.be like a night- 
mare! ’’ Brenda rejoined, with a sudden sigh. 
‘‘Oh! why has Providence ordained that Eric 


' is always to be here in a place that he hates, 
{ and you, who love it, never?” 

' Because the rich man always geta what he 
; wants in the world, and the: poor man goes to 
| the wall!” 

“Bat you are not poor?” thinking to her- 
| self how rich he was in every of mind or 
' body, every charm and atiractive attribute. 

There was beauty in the face he turned 
towards her, as the sunflower turns to the 
' sun; there was strength as well as perfection 
of form in the straight figure, sitting so firmly 
on the saddle ; and -it was poe 
and charming, with life @ sunny 
. epreading itself out before them. 

“ Quite poverty-stricken compared with the 
man who has thirty thousand a-year, a detri- 
| mental of the lowest type in the eyes of every 
' pradent-minded cha !” he said, with a 
. smile which rebbed his words of all their 
| apparent bitterness. 

“Not half so low as some of the men who 
are coming to-morrow, I expect. Opyril, do 
you know I have such a strange feeling—a sort 
’ of foreboding!” lowering -her voice to an awe- 
struck tone, as they let their horses walk up a 
hill. “I feel as if, aftero-morrow, my 
would no longer be in my-own hands! It’s 
absurd, ian’t it? because no one could really 
have any power over me.” 

“TI don't aoe ~_ x ope g 
grave, as an ess un an a 
sibilities presented themselves to his mind. 
| ‘Mea can fascinate as well as women !” 

‘ Evio’s friends are not the sort of oreatares 

, to fascinate me!” tossing her ‘head -with all 

' the arrogance of youth. “I hate them all 
before I eee them!” 

“You will find them awfully pleasant, 
agreeable, easy to get on with.” 

“And what will you be doing? Flirting 
with all the pretty girls you come across?” 
casting a playfal glance up inte his eyes. 

‘“* That would be hard work, wouldn't it? I 
| might select one at a time, jast to keep myself 
in practice,” 

“ But, Cyril, you won’t, really? ‘It’s sach a 
horrid habit!” growing serious, as she im- 
agined him falling a prey to some designing 

female. ‘‘I know some horrid girl will get 
, hold of you; and you are so weakly good- 
natured thatyou would never have the pluck 
; to say you didn't mean anything!” 
“I'm not a fool qnite,” with am amused 


mile. 

‘*] think you are with women!” 

‘“* Are you judging from what has gone on at 
the Grange? I acknowledge that you’ve made 
a fool of me from the first,” his eyes twinkling 
with mischief. 

“Not at all. Iwasa perfect slave to you 
two boys!” 

“You were perfect, of conrse. But .as to 
the slavery, wasn’t it the other way up?” 

‘No, sir; it wasn't!” and they laughed 
like two happy children, as. if there were no 
clonds in the future like those which were 
slowly drawing across the bright blue sky. 

Splash came a large raindrop upon Brenda’s 
upturned face, and both horses.were startled 
by a tremendous peal of thunder. 

“It's coming down in a deluge!” cried 
Oyril, in dismay, as he tried to quiet Pere- 
grine’s capers, and cast.an anxious glance to- 


| wards his cousin. ‘‘ We must make for The | child? 


| Miller's Reat.” 

« Where is is a I don't remember.” 
‘* To the left, t' 4 

They hurzied on, a) he wind rose, 
' and tossed the branches of the trees in wild, 
| rongh play, as if hoping to break -¢hem ‘to 
pisces; leaves and blossoms ruthlessly de- 
| tached fell to the ground in showers, the 
| lightning flashed across the horses’ noses, 


' made them almost past control, and the 
ig growled like an angry god above their 
ads. 


{ 
| A wild raptore seemed to Brenda. 


They were togetver in the:storm,and that was 
so delighsfal. She was almost sorry when 
they reached the inn, and Oyril lifted her from 


Satanella’s back with a fervent expression of 
thankfulness, 

“ Any other girl but you would have been 
thrown !”’ he said, admiringly, as he deposited 
her safely on the doorstep. 

“Nonsense! Satanella was only a little 
gone she meant nothing!” she said, with 
a smile. 

“ Like her mistress,” he answered, thought- 
lessly, and was ised at the sudden crim 
gon which flushed oval face. 

Then he ordered tes in a businesslike man- 
ner of the smiling hostess, spoke to the ostler 
about the horses, and came into the Sitting- 
room, making a strong effort, after @ casual 
matter-of-fact demeanour, to take the poctry 
out of the situation and reduce it to commonest 


86, 

oe was all very well during tea. The most 
sentimental nran must put sentiment on one 
side whilst consuming bread-and-butter ; bat 
when the tea was over, and 1 stood by the 
window with a great bunch of white roses 
filling the air with their swestness right under 
their noses, and the thought lying deep.in each 
heart that this might be their last meeting for 
years, a ee beat a hasty retreat, and 
everything but the dangerous present was for- 
gotten 


There was a heavy oppression in the air, an 
utter stagnation, when. the flowers sent ont 
their fragrance lavishly to woo back the in- 
constant butterfly which was hiding its drag- 
gled wings in some leafy shelter, and effort 
seemed impossible, whilst every sense was 
quickened. ; 

Tongue-tied they stood together, shunning 
each other’s eyes, looking out upon the rain- 
washed leaves, the little rivaleta running down 
the garden-paths. 

And as they looked and waited, and longed 
and loved, it seemed as if the incense of pas- 
we were breathed by the roses all around 
them. 

Their pulses beat faster and faster, the 
breath of each came in quick, soft gasps, as if 
they had been running a race, and stood atill 
for a minnte. 

Involuntarily, as if his limbs were under the 
control of some power stronger than himself, 
Cyril stretched ont his-right arm. Is-stole 
round the girl's su waist, and drew her 
gently close against his throbbing heart. 

Utterly tired ont, her sunny head dropped 
on his shoulder with a delicious sense of rest 
and a forgetfulness of every » 

t. 


Conscience suddenly roused herself from her 
state of stagnation. 

“Take care! take care!’ it anid, as: plainly 
as possible in Cyril's right.ear. “You must 
pa win this girl's heart, for sheis bound 
to a brilliant match! It would :be dis- 
honourable to work on her feelings now that 
she is unnerved by the storm, and.alone; under 
your care'! ; 

“ L wouldn’tdo such « thing for the yorld!’ 
he said to himself, indi tly. - “Of course, 
I can't ‘make love to her until »I've won a 
position for myself, until I've gos something 
to offer her! "’ 


ear,— 
“What a ridiculous fnss you are making! 

Haven't you kissed her ee & 
i doesn’t think of you as. anything 

more'than a cousin. I¢ will-bethe merest-trifie 

for .her, bat. something for you to dream of 

night and day when, yon are alone in Lon- 
on "” 





and | tothe very core of his heart. 


| His facs flashed, his fair head stooped & 
bay lips mae 
 Seeaamadhs nected, tenn a0 dt they had found 
, theix home for ever ! : 


* . . * 


| «Mell them.to bring my ‘horde »romnd. at 


Cyril turned his heard towards the tempter, 
just half-an-inch, but within reach ofa soft, - 
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once !” cried a voice just below them, which 
roused them as ee their absorp- 
tion as if a volley of musketry had been fired 
eir ears. 
oithey started apart with an utter sense of 
guilt and confusion, and she turned round, 
as if to find her hat was of the greatest con- 
sequence, whilat Oyril fiercely at the 


stranger, a8 if he would like to murder him 


gg aa seen’? His back was 























Towers. j Pm ® | was 
fright. Exio willbe in anch.en. | she 
I’m mot there 40 Lady 2 
drawing’on ber and speaking without 


raising ber apes. 

He rang the ‘bell and ordered dhe Aorses ; 
but told her ‘he 
manage it, if she didn’t mind -a bit of cross- 
country on the road. 

The Hon, Paul Desborough was safely out 
of sight by the time they started, and they 
saw no sign of him as they cantered briskly 
over some grass fields, taking every obstacle 
that came on their way. 

The active exercf¥e, the. urgent need for 
haste, revived Brenda’s spirits, and bhe for- 
got her transient shyness as they flew over a 
five-barred gate, Satanella’s hoofs casting the 

salstenadl earth in heavy clods above 


“There's the train!” exclaimed Cyril, in 
dismay. ‘‘I wish to heavens I could come in 
with you, and face them all! But you can 
manage to slip in by the back way.” 

“You are not going to stay for the even- 
ing?” a blank naaenerion crossing the bright- 
ness of her face. sé ailtn adi 
going | yin Eric. Fargqu- 
har’s house,” he said, proudly. ‘Poor Br 
Peregrine !”’ And he patted his horse regret- 
fally as they rode into the stable-yard. “ I’ve 
ridden him too fast, e. Yon'll take oare 
that he doesn’t catch a chill,” 

“T will, Muater Cyril,” touching his fore- 
lock respectfnlly, as bis ruddy face beamed 
with plenanes. ‘*Tt’s rare thing to see you 
in ese parte ee 

“Don't you { me, George,” slipping 
& OVI into: "3 rough palm. 


“And"”—lowering his voice— remember to |: 


look after your mi re.anyone,” 

“ Ay, sir, I understand,” said George, fer- 
vently—his “ay, sir,’’ meaning as much as 
any man’s oath, 

“ Now ran for it, Bren; you'll jast get to 

drawing-room in time?’ 

“ Bat you?—~which way are you going?” 


hesitating, so unimpor- 
tant.in face of his 

‘ Dhe field\way to the station. I 
Lord to-night, and I mustn’ 
offend him, use he ‘oing to make : 


fortune, Good-bye,” looking into her loyely 
face with.as calm an as he conld 


sor 
@ most unsuccessfully to 


“ ” 
look ae if she did't sare, 
And then he was walking hastily across the 


window, with unshed tears.dimming the view 
to her large tawny eyes. 

“* He didn’t care a bit,’’ she¢hought, as she 
turned away and heaved a great big sigh. 


ennai 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Ox, thank goofiness, I’ve fommd you, 
miss!” 





“ You were mot tao-eager to give 
come,” he said, gravely. “If you could not 
come to the station, you might at least have 
been at thedoor. Let me introduce my cousin 
and ward to you, Lady Manville. I hope she 
will not turn your hair white before the end 
of a week!” 

Lady Manville held ont. her hands with a 
pleasant smile, and stoo to kiss first one 
flashed cheek and then the other. 

‘‘ 1 am sure that, on the contrary, she will 
add an additional charm to this mozt delight- 
fal place. We must be great friends, you,and 
I, my dear! I look upon you already as a new 
daughter.” 

** Very kind of you !’’ murmured “the new 
daughter,” not at all inclined to call this very 
fashionable-looking lady a mother. 

To her relief, Sir Eric only shook hands 
with her; but*when she was leaving the room 
to accompany Lady Manville to the suite of 
anes P ed for her in the front of 
the house, he told her imperatively to come 
back and talk to him beforeshe went to dress 
for dinner. 

He would not listen to any excuses, so she 
came down, rather glad to have the evil mo- 
ment over withont further delay; bat as she 
looked at him attentively for the first time she 
exclaimed involuntarily,— 

“Oh, Eric, bow ill you look! what has 
been the matter with you? Why didn't 
you let us knew ?”” © 

‘There wasn’t a soul over here to care 
whether I lived or died,” he said, bitterly, as 
he made a sign to her to come and sit by him 
by! she ete. ‘“ao what was the good of making 
a fuss?” 

‘* Brio! as if I wouldn’t have done anything 
for you if you had been ill. I’d have come out 
to nurse you, only you wouldn't have wantei 
me,”’ 


‘I shouldn't have wanted you, and you 
wouldn’t have come. Don’t let us have any 
humbug. In common. decent civility you 
ought to have made youraelf respectable to 
receive my.aunt. It was a deliberate insnlt 
- prema yourself with your hair down your 

AC. ” 


“Oh, no, I'm sure it wasn't!” putting up 
her hand hastily, and finding a loose carl to 
her disma, 





side-lawn, and she was all alone at the library 


her smawy : 


muddy habit, a hat—I believe the oldest you 
have got—tumbling over your nose, showing 
plainly that you had rushed in at the last mo- 
ment.”’ he said, sternly. ‘I wanted my aunt 
to have a decent impression of you, and 
she must have taken you for a raw, uncivilised 
school-girl ! ” 

‘*A person who hag never been to school 
can’t be a school-girl,” she returned, scorn- 
fully. ‘I meant to have been in time, and 
to have had my new dress on!” 

‘Then may Lask what prevented you?” in 
{ oe tone that always made her 

i 
“@ went for a ride, and the thunderstorm 
gme.on,”’ and a flash of joyous lightning 
from her eyes,as.she thought of it. 
‘Exic regarded her curiously. 
“$f you were out in that storm you muat 
he geaked to the skin?” 

“We were-clage to ‘ The Miller’s Rest,’ such 
‘ing Jittle.inn, all smothered in roses 


‘eer was there-before. 


““No, and, by Jove, you shall never go there 
George ought to have known ‘better 
> take youthere. Tiere was a scandal 
dhe honse.onece!” 
“George wasn't there. Didn't Markham 
ou?” her face, to her infinite vexation, 
ng crimson. ‘Oyril was with me; he 
down 40-day after luncheon.” 
She had expected Sir Eric to show some 
yanes,; but she was ecaroely prepared for 


lhe glee xage that shot from his 


af deadly 
eyes, or for the fearful oath that broke from 


iaed h shoulder, and held her 
ina of iron, glaring at her like-a tiger 
its prey, whilst his face, which had 
been enough before, grew absolutely 
white with passion. 
‘+ He's been sneaking down here as soon as 
my back was turned, and you dare to tell 
me that you've been ont with him alone?” 
“Certainly I have,” throwing back her 
head as all her old courage returned at the 
sight of his anger. ‘‘Aud I should like to 
know why it is worse for me tp ride alone 
with him than with you?” 
‘* Your own sense of delicacy onght to have 
kept you from doing such a thing!" trying to 
control himself as he relaxed his bold. ‘As 
for him, he must be.lost to all remembrance 
of honesty or honour!” 
‘He is as honourable as any man.conld 
be,” endeavouring to speak coolly, thon 
her heaving chest betrayed the agitation she 
was feeling, “and I only wish ha were here 
to defend himself. Haven't I ridden with 
him hundreds of times before, and grandp: 
thought it was the most natural thing in the 
world?” 

‘* Yes, he would have thrown you together 
with no more care or thonght than if you had 
been a pair of shuttlecocks ; bat now that you 
are under my care you will have to behave 
yourself.” 

“Thanks. I don’t want a lesson on be- 
haviour from anyone,”’ drawing herself ap 
very Poovey 

Sir Eric looked at ber sharply. 

“Then I may take it for granted that 
although you were alone together, without 
any chaperon to look after you, you kept 
Cyril at a proper distance ?”’ 

Oh! fora comp!lexion that never altered ! 
Blush after blush came in waves of crimson, 
over neck and cheek and brow, and aiill he 
kept his pitiless eyes on her, till.ehe felt as if 
she must sink into the ground. 

‘*I see how much your discretion is to be 
trusted,” he said, slowly. ‘‘I had a sort.of 
respect for yon, as a modest, prudish, girl. ] 
have none now. For the future I shall know 
how to treat you!’ 

“Eric—I—I-—I!" ehe gasped, scarcely 
able to speak becuse of her anger and morti- 
fication. 

If it had not been for that one moment of 
weakness at ‘' The Miller’s Rest,” how proudly 
she might have flang back his scozn and,con- 





“Tt was” with a nod of his head. “A 


tempt in the pride of conscious innocence | 
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Somehow the memory of that last kiss had 
effaced the remembrance of Cyril’s greeting as 
the greater swallows up the less. 

‘** Don’t perjure yourself,” he said, coldly, 
holding up his hand as if to stop a string of 
falsehoods, though he knew that she was as 
truthful as the day. ‘1 should have thought 
that, after what I had told you, you would 
have aided and abetted me in keeping Cyril 
out of the place.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it, and I was 
delighted to see him!” she exclaimed, stung 
to the quick. ‘I would give res to 
have him here, to stand by me, and shield me 
from being insulted !” 

“In other words, you would set a thief to 
catch a thief,” with a cynical sneer. ‘I 
should call it an insult to make love to you, 
and go straight up to town to flirt with Lord 
Allingham’s daughter!” 

Lord Allingham! That was the name of 
the man with whom Cyril was to dine that 
night. Could there be any truth in it? she 
wondered, with a sudden ache in her girlish 
heart. The next moment she turned her face 
bravely towards Sir Eric, and said ogee sy 

“ He is at liberty to flirt with all the world, 
80 long as he keeps one little corner of his 
heart for his cousin. And now, if you want 
me to present a respectable appearance, you 
had better let me go and dress for dinner.” 

“Go, by all means; but tell me first, how 
many times that fellow has sneaked down 
here?” leaning back wearily on the sofa 
cushions. 

Brenda was so struck by his worn appear- 
ance that she answered more gently than she 
would have done,— 

“There was nothing men, Fe: @ visit to 
his old home. He only came back last night, 
and ran down to see Miss Moreland and 
me.” 

“ And he had not the slightest idea that I 
was out of the way ?’’ with a palpable aneer. 


. “He would not have come if he bad not: 











[“* HOW MUCH HAD HE SEEN?”’) 


been quite sure that he would not see =. 
You best know the reason why ?” looking him 
steadily in the face. 

A slight flush crossed the whiteness of his 
forehead, but he said shortly,— 

“He would be very much in the way just 
now, 80 I am glad of it. Look sharp, and put 
on your best gown. A friend of mine is com § 
to dinner, who fancies himself a judge o' 
women.” 

“ To-night?” in surprise, ‘“ Where has he 


oe from ?” 
‘** He has been staying in the actephonroge®, 
and Iwas awfully lucky to catch - Make 
agg agreeable to him, as I want to keep 

im. He and,” hesitating slightly, ‘‘ Mrs, 
Wyndham are great allies.” 

** Is she coming ?” ye 

‘Yes, but you needn’t trouble your head 
about her. She belongs to my department.” 

**Does Lady Manville know her?” still 
with wide-open eyes, “Is she quite— 
quite—— ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; she’s quite—quite,” mimicking 
her, ‘‘and if you give her any of your con- 
founded airs you will live to be sorry for it.” 

Brenda felt in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment as she dressed, or let herself be dressed, 
in a thin black gown, made very simply, but 
almost covered with jet. This new life which 
she had been dreading was to begin to-night, 
and she felt like a victim being adorned for 
the slaughter, as she pinned some crimson 
roses on to the front of her bodice, just where 
their petals could rest inst the marble 
ee of ne “pg er ochee sonemenee 
were all in jet, out of respect to the poor o 
man who had gone to his rest. P 

As soon as her toilette was finished she 
hurried downstairs, anxious to be in the 
drawing-room before Lady Manville — 

She rather regretted her haste, w 
found no one there except the new guest, whose 
name she had forgotten to ask, and Sir Eric. 
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on his face which showed that he was com- 


pletely satisfied with her a ce, 

“‘ Good girl,” he said, with a smile. *‘ You’ve 
been most surprisingly quick! Desborough 
has been longing to see you. Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Paul Desborough—Miss Far- 
quhar. He’s the best fellow out, and the 
worst,”’ 

“Come Farquhar, that is too bad. Don’t 
take away my character in the first five 
minutes. Miss Farquhar, I am delighted to 
meet you at last,” and the stranger bowed low, 
but not without casting AY g of amused 
recognition at the beauti , which he 
was perfectly conscious of having seen before. 

Brenda, utterly disconcerted, bowed with 
her usual , but she could not restrain 
the glance or the vivid blush, which 
excited Sir Eric's suspicions at once. He 
looked from one to the other, Mr. Desborough 
was chattin tly, and Brenda was 
listening with an air of utter abstraction, and 
that deep rose flush on either cheek. The 
next moment Lady Manville sailed into the 
room, and dinner was announced. 

‘‘T’ll find out, sooner or later,’ he muttered 


(To be continued.) 








Imacrary evils soon become real ones by in- 
dulging our reflections on them ; as he who in 
a melancholy fancy sees something like a face 
on the wall or the wainsoot can, by two or 
three touches with a lead pencil, make it 

_ Visible, and agreeing with what he 


Tuts life is like a bale of silk on a loom, 
that winds itself up as fast as it is woven. 
You do not know what the is until it 
has been taken off and ed; then you. 
begin to see what it is, This life weaves; the 
other life reveala, 





The latter came forward with an expression : 
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[‘ BOW KIND, HOW GOOD,” NETTA SAID, ‘‘TO PREPARE SUCH A PARADISE FOR ME !’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 


EVER YOURS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Gunn's Conner it was always called; one 
of four crossways, and the only one where a 
human habitation stood, from the occupant of 
which, in years gone by, it had derived its 
name, But old Gunn had been dead long ago, 
and the house had undergone quite a change, 
through being modernised by his successors, 
that had he arisen from his grave he would 
— been puzzled to know it in its present 
state, 

It had been built some distance from the 
road in front, whilst it was crouched up close 
to a wall which divided it from the one 
which ran by the eide, thus giving plenty of 
space in the opposite direction for the pretty 
green lawn, studded here and there with \° 
ing beech trees, and belted around with thick 
shrubs, which spread beyond. 

It was here a new wing had been added, 
which, whilst improving the interior, gave to 
the building without a strange mixture of 
architecture ancient and modern ; the windows 
on the one side consisting of little glass in 
much wood, and on the other little wood and 
much glass; the entrance door, originally in 
the centre, assuming the appearance of a 
half barrel set on end; and for miles round 
there wasno uglier building to be seen than that 
queer red house at Gunn’s Corner, so in con- 
trast, as it was, to the pretty grounds in which 
it was placed. 

It was these with which Captain Merrivale 
and his young wife were so charmed that 
they decided to become the purchasers of the 
place, and considered themselves fortunate in 
procuring, for the few hundreds asked, such a 
paradise as to them it appeared. 





| 


And so it was that, twenty years since, they 
came to live there, the old name clinging to it 
still, as istently as the ivy which had 
clung to gable end even before the time of 
old Gunn himself. 

George Merrivale had retired from the 
army when he took ion, those twenty 

ears past, thus committing, his father told 

im, another folly in addition to the one of 
which he had been already guilty, in marry- 
ing a girl without a penny, when for just 
opening his lips he might have wed the 
daughter and heiress of an American mil- 
lionaire. 

True, George loved his profession, and it was 
not without a regret that he had laid aside his 
uniform for a civilian’s life, bidding good- 
bye, with a heavy heart, to his old comrades 
when he went with them for the last time to 
Portsmouth, from whence they sailed for 
India. But his marriage with Ruth Mait- 
land he never regretted; nor for one moment 
did his mind revert to the American's gold, 
though he would jokingly tell his wife, how, 
many times, it would have relieved him of the 
anxiety which the increasing expenses of each 
year caused him. 

But they seemed no poorer for the little 
mouths which had to be filled, and the little 
bodies which had to be clothed, each one as 
er fay knitting their lives closer together ; 
and then a terrible trouble came to the house 
at Gann’s Corner. 

Captain Merrivale was seized with an illness, 
which after a few short weeks ended in death ; 
and Rath, with her four daughters, were left 
to buffet the world alone. 

At first the girls feared for the life of their 
mother, which trembled in the balance; but 
for their sake she fought against the dreadful 
sorrow, to which she had so nearly succumbed, 
arising, as it were, from the grave to watch 
over their future. 

Poor George had not much to leave, but it 
was sufficient to keep them still with her in 


the old house, until they should, as it was pro- 
bable they would, marry. 

With the exception of Netta, the eldest, they 
were not attractive, and did not, in the opinion 
of outsiders, stand much chanoe of retrieving 
their fortunes in the matrimonial market, 
Mrs. Postlethwaite, the Squire's lady, confiding 
to Mrs. Orran, the clergyman’s wife, that she 
feared poor Mrs, Merrivale would have them 
on her ds for many a long year. 

Bot Ruth, to whom it ma most, 
thought least of any advantage she might de- 
rive from the parting with her children, feel- 
ing, as she did, that they were all she had 
now to make life wo the living; the 
while all, save Netta, had no thought, no as- 
piration beyond the society they had culti- 
vated in the vicinity of the Corner. 

It was three months now since George had 
been laid to rest in the pretty churchyard, 
hidden amid the trees in the distance, and 
where the weeping willow bent low over his 
grave. 

Letters of condolence, which had come to 
Rath in her first great sorrow like knives, 
opening afresh the wound she had striven 80 
hard to heal, had now ceased; and even she, 
to the outside world, was ing to resume 
her former self, when she received from her 
sister, who had married a wealthy husband, 
an invitation that one of her girls should 
come to her, 

“Ihave only two, dear, you know,” the 
letter ran, ‘and I think your eldest must be 
about the age of my Gertie. John is a great 
big fellow of twenty-four, and, like all boys, 
very little at home; so that his sister would be 
delighted to have one of her cousins here, not- 
withstanding that she just worships Jack's 
shadow, which is about all she has a chance of 
doing. TheLondon season isnow commencing, 
after which we shall go to Brighton or Scar- 
borough, and we can’t expect young people to 
grieve all their youth away, however much 
they may have loved the dead. So let one of 
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them come. Which it is to be I will leave to 
yourselves, but whoever comes I will make 
them happy—Yonr loving sister, ‘‘ HELEN.” 

Mrs. Merrivale handed the letter across the 
breakfast-table to where her eldest daughter 
was seated behind a hissing urn. 

“* Well, what do you think of it, dear?” she 
asked, when, after having read its contents, 
Netta returned it to her. 

“One searcely knows what to say,” the girl 
answered,:the while she had arisen from the 


her 
but showed to great disadvantage, in com- 
pease, the plain features and not too tidy 
ress of her two younger sisters, the baby, as 
they called the other, not visible in ker 
place close to her mother’s si 
“I don’t think you .wonld like Josephine ‘to 


visit anyone until the ionmnado pate noeummney im 


stitch, where now, when, uires it, | 
far bok eter = bs i coat 
‘ar too tomboyi mix ' 
and Netta turned round the while she ; 
speaking with a disdainfnl look at 
Sisters. 

“Thestruth is, you want to go 
Netta,” Josephine said, 
at the eame time she 


alive,” and having finished her breakfast, 

commenced braiding a whip for rho: 
clung to her mother in expression of what her. 
unasked wishes were. 

‘My dear children, there is no need to 
quarrel,” said Mrs. Merrivale. “If Netta 
would like to go, much as I sball mies ‘her, I 
will write to Aunt Helen to-day and accept 
the invitation for her.” 

‘Of course she wants to go, mamma,” 
they both answered in chorus. ‘‘ What is the 
good of having a pretty face, eh! to hide your 
beauty in the country ?” and they laughed. 

“There is no danger of your hiding yonrs 
anywhere!” was Netta’s retort ; and then the 
while Josephine and Lottie, their arms en- 
twined aronnd each other's waist, went ;into 
the garden to see their pets, she remained 
behind to arrange with ttre Merrivale ;the 
reply that should be sené to London. 

“Will you miss me very.much, dear?” she 
asked, throwing herself at ber mother’s -feet ; 
**bntI think it will be best for all that I should 
go. I might marry some one very rich, and 
then you should never be poorany more. It.is 
£0 dreadfnul, is itnot, deareat, this pincting ane 
screwing just to make two ands.meet ? Oh! I 
could never wed anyone who had not plenty of 
money.” 

“My darling! you-think.so now ;” and Mrs, 
Merrivale looked. with a soft smile on the 
girl kneeling there, her beautiful violet eyes 
upraised to hers, and the pretty red-gold curls 
nestling on her clear white forehead, whilet 
the colour, as of a blush rose, suffused ber 


cheek. 
** T shall always think so,” she answered. 
“ I'd marry a man asold as Methngelah, and 
as ugly as sin, if he were only wealthy.” 

“ And be nnhappy for. everafter? Gold will 
never purchase love, Netta!’’ 

** Love is all very well, mamma, dear; but 
when it is allied with poverty it soon takes 


‘We were poor, your fatherand I, and: love 
never flew. from.us!” 

“You were. an exceptionable .couple,”’ 
Netta answered ; “(but the privations you 
bore without a murmur would just kill me.” 

Rath Merrivale said mo more then, the tears 
starting to her eyes as she recalled to her 
memory those happy days which, with all 
their poverty, had been so rich in happiness 
to her—never, till that day when she closed 


her darling’s eyes, knowing what it was to feel 


Peat Netta’s warm kisses on her sunken 
cheek recalled her to ,herself. A 


“T shall miss you, ” she-said ; 
“ but I could not beso as to stand.in 
your light.” 

And so, short while: , an enewer 


letter, and in afew 
time Netiaema shatiuhae ny Sane 





come ¢ with me 
|| consi: 





wan, sad 
over her @eatures, and then she 
her hand overther sunny ‘hair. 


| 





she did in her mind, with Josephine’s sallow 
complexion, and her sister suffering thereby. 

“You mustn’t be 7? Gertie said, 
“I am very happy, and itisonly now and 
then that the pain is very great, when all are 
80 good to me, that the days never seem long, 
al I have never been otherwise since I 
cam remember.” 

* Are you always ill, then? Always have 
been ill ?"’ Netta asked, looking in amazement 
on the patient, sweet face before her. 

Yes, through the carelessness of a nurse 
who let her fall when she was an infant. But 
after your journey I anrsure you will wish to 

rform your toilet, and you and Gertie can 
aes long chat after,” saying which Mrs. 
Sugden led her niece from the room, having 
= kissed the afflicted girl resting on the 
couch. 

To Netta the room assigned her appeared 
a perfeet bower of loveliness. -Sweet-scented 
flowers d: here and there in tiny vases, 
spreading their perfume around ; the bine and 
lace of the furniture and hangings seeming to 
her as the abode of some fairy princess. 

A little yellow songster wae trilling merrily 
in bis golden cage, suspended by a blue ribbon 
from the gilded cornice; the while a tiny 
kitten of pure white was curled round ona 
chair beneath, with a ribbon of the same 
colour round ite neok,‘in a sound sleep. 

Oh! how different to the surroundings of 
Gunn’s Corner, where even’ the old cats 
roamed about for,-and the young 
ones had no place but the hay-loft in which to 
gambol, and in her ecstasy of delight Netta 
threw her arms around her aunt's neck. 

‘How kind, how good,” she said, “‘to pre- 
pare such a paradise for me! I can never 
thank you enough,’ dear auntie!” and then 
a8 @ maid entered the room, Mrs, Sugden 
disengaged herself ‘from the girl’s embrace, 
telling her they would-await' her in the draw- 
oe dinner. ; ate 

Netta was not long dressing, inwardly feel- 
ing thankfal she was in ing, as her 
gowns would not look so countrified, not- 
withstanding their provincial make, as though 
they had been coloured. And the little maid 
who. attended her, what a knack she had of 
arranging her yellow-gold hair in the most 


becoming style, setting a blood-red rose taste. 
fully on one side amid its coils, and another 
at her throat ; touching the folds of her dress 
here and there, until she almost started at 
the reflection of her own figure in the glass 
before her. 

ae was alone my ion moetiemed the 
wing-room, replacing the tiny gold watch 

she was studying when Netta advanced. 
*It-is time Jack was home," she said. ‘I 
am.go.anxious:to introduce you to each other, 
He-iss0 dear, dear. Jack! You can’t help 
Bring em dow chair and sit 






















on 


colour flew to this face 
t Gertie was aot alone, 







cousin, I conjecture,” he stammered. 

Gertie will:;have« companion 
so dull for her,poor child, when 
all day,” and he looked admiringly 
on the fair young figure before him. 

But Netta did not make much reply; she 
felt shy in the society of this youthful Her- 
cules, her face beneath his glance becoming 
crimson as the rose at her throat, when Mrs. 
Sugden entering the room, Jack speedily made 
his exit to prepare for dinner. 

Shortly after they repaired to the dining- 
room, Gertie’s repast being taken to her where 
she was; and beneath the influence of her 
cousin’s interesting conversation and her 
aunt’s kindness, Netta’s timidity disappeared, 
and she soon felt as one of the family. 

‘“‘Isn’t he a darling?’ Gertie asked, when, 
dinner over, Netta again came to her side, the 
while Mrs. Sugden indulged in her usual nap, 
and the darling, of whom she was speaking, 
in his cigar. 

Bat to wish that she had had a brother, was 
Netta’s evasive reply, the while she was think- 
ing Jack would not be a bad exchange for 
Josephine, whom she felt sure would never be 
a credit to the family. 

Howquickly the weeks passed now, and Netta 
was quite astonished when, in a letter from 
Mrs, Merrivale, she reminded her it was now 
a month since she had received a line from 
her, 

She was in great trouble, for baby had 
caught the measles, and she was afraid she 
would lose her; and the poor wee thing in her 
delirium would ask so pitifully to see Netty, 
that, if possible, she hoped she would return for 
a few days to Gunn's Corner. It might be the 
last she would see of her tiny sister. 

“Mamma always thinks they are going to 
die if their little fingers ache!” Netta said, 
when her aunt told her to act as she wished 
with ‘re to her mother’s letter. Perhaps 
it would be better if she went. 

But to her niece the bare idea of a return 
to Gunn's Corner seemed repugnant. To go 
back to the home where but one servant did 
the general work of the house, where there 
was an absence of all the luxuries to which 
even in that short munth she had now become 
accustomed, was distastefal; and even Jack 
said measles was not a dangerous complaint, 
and very likely Aunt Ruth was frightening 
herself without a reason. 








“Lady Warton’s ball was arranged for the 
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,and he should beso sorry that she 
ee it. Would it not be sufficient to 
tel to her mother asking if there was 
immediate danger; if so to wire back at 
once 2.” . 
And Gertie, lying on her sofa by the open 
window, heard all that passed, thinking. the 
while her heart ached for the little sufferer 
calling in vain for her absent sister, how dif- 
feren se agen: Spa antes Renesas Down 
. coreg, ee stay with her now so much, 
talking, reading to her as he had done in the 
old days before Netta came; and maybe feel- 
ing sad herself she had more sympathy with 
the sick baby, whose incessant cry was for 
Netty. 

But no reply telegram came, and so Netta’s 
dress was saved and made for the ball on 
the fifteenth, without a farther thought in her 
mind for the little life which was ebbing fast 
at the old home, gr 

“JT want to speak to.you, Jack,” Gertie said, 
when a day or two previous he just looked into 
the drawing-room, where she was in her cus- 
tomary place, but no one being with her was 
about to retire. “pe p 

He advanced then, kissing her in his usual 


way. 

What is it, Gertie?” he asked. 

‘Don’t grow too fond of Netta !” 

They were only simple words, but she raised 
her eyes to his then, and an angry flush rose 
to his face. ? 

“I don’t understand,” he said. ‘ Surely 
you are not jealous, nor selfish enough to ex- 
pect a brother to give up all love for your 
sake?” 

‘‘ Jack |” 

It was all she said, but there was such a 
touch of wounded feeling in her tone, such a 
world of reproach in the sad look of her beauti- 
fal eyes, that the next moment he was on his 
knees by her side. 

‘Forgive me, little sister!” he said, “ and 
do not tell me to give up the one dream of my 
life; for love Netta fondly, devotedly as I do, 
I shall never love you less, darling!” 

‘“‘ And you have asked her?” 

“To be mywife? Yes, Gertie; and she has 
consented ! ”” 

But there came no congratulation from the 
girl's lips, only a dumb sense of agony sup- 
pressed passed over her countenance; but not 
until he had left her, not till the door had 
closed between her and all that was dearest to 
her, did the scalding tears rush to her eyes, 
forcing their way t the white fingers 
S arb om to stem + apes pepe And — 
she , moaning one in pain; and hia 
voice, singing her favourite song, came to her 
through the open window. 

Mrs. Sugden came to’her as she lay, but her 
eyes were closed, and she did not stay to notice 
that the lashes were wet with the tears she 
had shed, and so she gently shaut-the door 
behind her, leaving her alone with her untold 


Bat, after that, a from 
Jack’s sosiety came pene nbcoes pe aioe 
her countenance would for'a moment brighten 
when she heard his step, it was gone when he 
made his appearance; the while the old en- 
dearing terms with which she had ever greeted 
him now seldom passed ‘her lips. 

‘* Make him , dear, and may Heaven 
bar of har cagngemanty after ofhieh ds beet 

er tt, ich the subject 
was seldom mooted between them, Mrs. ‘Sugden 
apparently being the only‘one who was aware 
that a change eee a ‘the sick girl. 


with 

her mofs;‘and administering to in all her 
little wants. ; 

“Will you trust: me, Gertie?” she said, 

had been alone 


gitl made no reply, only burying | 


her face on her shoulder, while the sobs she 
come no longer restrain shook her delicate 
rame, 

“If Tcould have foreseen this, Gertie, you 





should never have known ——" Mrs. Sugden 
said, and then Jack’s knock :resonnded on the 
street door. 

She kissed her fondly, and moved from her 
Bide as he entered the room. 

‘* T have ordered the carriage for ten o'clock, 
mother,” he said. “ Will tliat be too scon?’’ 
and then he advanced to Gertie, kissing her 
tenderly, and telling her not to sit up, as Netta 
would tell her all abont the ball the next day. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuy had gone now. Gertie had seen them 
from the open window, Netta’s blue and silver 
dress plainly visible beneath the opera cloak, 
edged with swandown, she wore over her 
shoulder: 


‘S. 

And how beautiful she looked! Her red- 
gold hair as.a coronet, with the tiny curls 
reating on her white forehead. 

No wonder Jack loved her. Could she blame 
him? And she would have stood up that she 
might have seen her own face, no less lovely, 
in the opposite mirror, forgetting for the 
moment that she was a cripple; and then she 
fell back amid the cushions, hiding her face 
and her agony on the silken covering. 

A servant came in to light her mers g-lamp, 
placing her book and hand-bell within reach ; 
and ing she was asleep, went out. And 
she, with that dreadful pain at her heart, lay 
there, raising before her a future in which she 
could see his weighed down with jast such 
grief as was now breaking hers. 

It was then the door re-opened, and she 
raised herself to receive 'a telegram the man 
brought her. 

ad It is for Misa Merrivale, miss. Reply 


‘* Eleven o'clock,” she. said, looking at-the 
timepiece, ticking those. minutes so speedily 
BWAY, Netta’s baby sister, for she knew 
its purport, waiting to bid Netta good-bye, 
and then re-directing the.envelope, she gave 
orders that the boy told .to deliver 
it.at once at Lady Warton’s. 

But hour succeeded hour, and still they 
remained away. Gertie'’s maid had endea- 
voured to persuade her young mistress to 
retire to rest, but she said no; she would 
stay on the sofa until their return, and so 
the night passed, the grey streaks of morning 
gradually entering within the room, and the 
yellow gas looking weird and ghastly in the 
light of the advancing day. 

‘““My dear child, you stillup? How could 
you be so unwise?” 

It was Mrs. Sugden who spoke; for Gertie 
had just awoke from the temporary sleep 
into which she had fallen, and in which they 
had found her on their return from the ball. 

But she merely opened. her eyes, in a half 
dazed way, looking around her almost wildly, 
and then there came to her recollection the 
events of the night which had passed. 

‘‘ Where is.she? Netta, is ahe gone?" she 


‘Gone! gone where?’’ and Mrs. Sugden 
looked at the.girl, thinking she was dreaming. 
‘* Netta is gone to bed, my child,,and I must 
see. that you must go too, at once!" 

Bat.the telegram! Has.she not had it?” 

‘‘ What telegram?’’ Mrs, Sugden, asked, 
‘We have not long returned from Lady 


_Wartons; but nothing has been given to us!" 


Aud then.Gertie told her of the one which 
had arrived from Mrs. Merrivale; but there 
was no alternative at that hour but to wait 
until Netta had had-her rest, and trust to fate 
that it would not be too late., >, 

Bat.it was noon. before she cagpe down. 
Another message had arrived, preceding by a 
few moments the one of the.previous evening, 
ag «yt sent — q letter “er _ 

yship ogising for the neglect er 
servants in allowing it to have remained 
undelivered ; but hoping it was noi a serious 
matter! However, it was.over now ; the baby’s 
life had fled! The:tiny spark died out, and 


Netta the while in the fall enjoyment of her 
me dance ! ae . 

@ tore open yellow enve when 
they gave it her, her heavy eyes filing with 
tears when she read its contents, and in that 
moment her better nature . She 
forgot her conquests, her vanity, all but the 
love for the little spirit which had passed 
pony. with Netty, her name, the last upon its 
1 


ps. 

To return to Gunn’s Corner now would be 
useless, and she felt she could not bear to be 
a& witness of her mother’s grief, the while 
Josephine’s reproaches would be like daggers 
running into her heart. And so she wrote a 
long letter home, telling Mrs. Merrivale how 
it was she did not respond to the first 
telegram, and the intense sorrow it had 
occasioned her, 

Gertie was too overpowered with fatigue 
to put in an appearance until late in the day, 
Mrs. Sugden also remaining in her own room, 
and so Jack was the only one to offer her 
consolation in her trouble. But she searcely 
answered him, remaining with her face buried 
in her hands, the sobs whieh escaped her 
alone speaking of the intensity of her emotion ; 
and when the door was opened to announce & 
visitor, she escaped from the room to the one 
adjoining. 

It was Lord Gothard, to whom they had 
been introduced the previous evening, when, 
claiming to have been an old fri of the 
late Mr. Sugden, he had begged to be allowed 
to be the same to his family. 

Mrs. Sugden was only too glad to know one 
who had been her husband’s friend; and 
when he craved the permission of calling was 
delighted that he should do so. 

He was an elderly ran, looking even older 
in the daylight than when, on the occasion of 
Lady Warton’s ball, he had so often become 
Netta’s partner, to Jack's great annoyance— 
an annoyance he had not forgotten—and 
when his lordship was announced there was a 
certain amount of hauteur in his bearing 
| which the other could not fail to observe. 

It was then Mrs. Sugden, with Gertie lean- 
ing on her for support, entered the room. 

** Lord Gothard, how kind! ’’ the elder lady 
said, when, having told her son to assist 
Gertie to her sofa, she pressed the hand of the 
nobleman. 

‘*I was afraid I should not have had this 
| pleasure,” he answered, returning her greet- 
ing ; butall the while his eyes were fixed on the 
invalid gitl, and Mrs. Sagden fancied she de- 
tected something like a start in his manner, 
when Jack, having arranged her cushions, 
she raised her eyes to where they were. 

“You must accept my apology,” her 
mother said. ‘‘But I quite forgot, I have 
not introduced you to my little girl here.” 

He advanced then to where shewas, looking 
down kindly on the pretty upturned face, a 
shadow passing over his own. 

But if was momentary. A few minutes 
after he was chatting with her, expressing his 
deep regret when they told him how it was 
that Netta was absent. 

‘I am an old bachelor,” he was telling 

Gertie, “‘ but invariably have a gathering in 
the autumn at my country place, and I think 
you would become quite strong there. The air 
is so beautifal that we must ask mamma to 
bring you to Castle ‘Towers, then, when Lon- 
don becomes unbearable.” 
- Shortly after he left, Jack declaring he was 
an old bore, Mrs. Sugden the while telling 
him he ought to be ashamed of himself. But 
the truth was he was jealous because the old 
bore, as he called him, had paid such atten- 
tion to pretty Netta at the ball. 

‘Tam not jealous,’ Jack said, colouring to 
the roote of his hair. ‘ But with one foot in 
the grave I should think he would have shown 
more sense to have kept in the card-room than 
to have made an exhibition of himself by at- 
tempting to dance.” 

“One foot in the grave,’ Mrs. Sagden re- 
peated. ‘What nonsense! A man not yet 
sixty, and with rent-roll of thirty thousand 
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&-year or more—there are many girls who 
would not believe him that age.” 

‘‘T am astonished, mother! I had no idea 
you could be so mercenary.” 

Bat Mrs. Sugden only smiled. She rather 
enjoyed a passage-of-words with her son, who 
invariably retired from the engagement de- 
claring himself beaten. 

Buton this occasion Jack was not in the 
mood to acknowledge himself in the wrong. 
So merely saying he was late for his office he 
moved to s where Gertie was reclining by 
the window, gave her the customary kiss, and 
telling his mother he might not be home to 
dinner, left the room. 

Netta came in shortly after, her eyes red 
with weeping. She had written a long letter 
tore. errivale, consoling her in her great 
grief. 

‘** And so you are not going to the funeral, 
Netta?’’ Mrs. Sugden said, her niece having 
told her what she had written. 

‘*I would rather not,’ she answered, and 
seating herself by her cousin, she passed her 
hand listlessly over her hair. 

The events at Lady Warton’s were not re- 
ferred to, even Lord Gothard’s visit allowed 
to pass by unnoticed; the hours dragging 
wearily on, that each and all were thankfal 
when the gloomy day had drawn to an end, 

Even without there seemed a sympathy 
with their feelings, for the bright sun of the 
early morning had become obscured by dark 
ong clouds, which threatened a heavy 
storm. ° 

And all this while, with bowed head and 
streaming eyes, Ruth Merrivale sat beside the 
dead form of her little girl, the rain without 
falling gently amid the full-leaved branches 
of the trees around Gunn’s Corner, and letting 
it drop on the soft turf beneath, as though 
they too were weeping for the tiny life that 
had gone from their midst. 

“ Mamma, you will be quite ill if you stop 
here,” Josephine said, she led her from 
the room, missing as she did at each step the 
baby voice, which would come to her in the 
past, making her feel rich in all the poverty 
against which she had had to struggle since 
George had been laid to rest beneath the 
willow in the pretty churchyard beyond. 

**Do you think Netta will come?’’ she 
asked, looking up to her daughter's face. 

‘“‘Are we not sufficient, Lottie and I?” 
Josephine answered, @ sign of jealousy in her 
tone, and Mrs. Merrivale pressed her arm, 
soentag her down that she might kiss her 


ps. 

It was the only answer she gave, and until 
her letter arrived on the following day Netta's 
name was not mentioned between them. 

‘“* And so she is not coming?” the girl said. 
“TI never thought she would,” they both 
agreed; but her mother thought less of her 
absence now that the little voice was for ever 
= which had cried so pitifally for Netty, 

etty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For the week or two succeeding her sister’s 
death Netta did not care to indulge in the 
enjoyments which otherwise she would have 
entered into; and so.on many occasions she 
would remain at home during the absence of 
~~ Sugden and Gertie, who went out driving 


y- 

Jack, too, was unavoidably frequently 
absent; and when Lord Gothard called at 
these times, which he often did, it was Miss 
Merrivale alone who was there to receive him. 

The London season was drawing to a close 
now ; the heat, which was unbearable, making 
most think of leaving town even before the 
Tia Min, agin ta 

“Has Mrs. den on any spot at 
present?” his lordship asked Netta, when on 
one of his visits, and she alone was present, 
they had been discussing the different places 
of resort. 

*I don’t think so,” she answered, the 





while her eyes drooped, and the colour rose to 
her temples beneath his admiring gaze, which 
she could not fail to understand. 

“ Persuade her, then, to acceptmy invitation 
to Castle Towers,” he said. “It is within a 
drive of the sea, and surrounded by the love- 
liest country in all England, situate, as it is, 
in its very garden. And I can assure you of 
not only a happy visit, but a hearty welcome.” 

‘“* You are very kind, Lord Gothard,” Netta 
stammered. ° 

“The kindness will be on your side,’’ he 
answered, “if you will promise to grace the 
Towers with your presence.” 

He would have lifted her hand to his lips, 
but a sudden coolness in her demeanour pre- 
vented him, and then he went on. 

“‘Ié is an old place, very much beaten and 
battened about by old Time, but to me a small 
paradise, standing surrounded, as it is, by the 
rich foliage of mighty trees which have 
sheltered it through ny century, in parts 
the ivy clinging to it still, 
ancient 8 even where they have crumbled 
away.” 

He laughed then. 

* Do not think but what it is habitable; 
in fact, within the arrangements are quite 
modern, nothing that is weird or unearthly 
to detract from its comfort, but everything 
that is beautiful in its surroundings—flowers 
exhaling the sweetest perfume, birds singing 
the sweetest songs. There is everything at 
Castle Towers which lacks but one addition 
to make it perfect.”’ 

And then he ceased speaking, only looking 
on the oe ree face in its girlish beauty, 
and he would have spoken again, but the door 
opening the words died on his lips, as Mrs. 
Sugden, followed by Gertie, leaning on the 
arm of her maid, entered the room. 

‘Lord Gothard, Iam delighted!” and the 
elder lady held out her hand in welcome. But 
over Gertie’sfair face there passed like a 


spasm 
of pain, and it was only with a faint voice Po 


she returned his salutation. 

‘*T have been expressing my wish to Miss 
Merrivale that you should with her and Miss 
Sugden honour an old bachelor with your 
presence at his place in the country,” his 
lordship said. “I do not think you would 
regret it, and I can assure you every comfort, 
and, for your little invalid here, every care. 
Miss Merrivale tells me you have made no 
decision at present, and I have only to give 
instructions to the housekeeper there, and 
wong ong hang be in readiness. Only name 
the day, . Sugden, and you will confer an 
everlasting favour on me in my solitude.” 

“I should scarcely have believed Lord 
Gothard to be a sufferer from loneliness,’ 
that lady answered, smiling. ‘“‘ But‘much as I 
feel your kindness in offering us your hospi- 
tality, I must, I fear, consult my son’s move- 
ments before I can decide on accepting it.” 

* ret him with you. Splendid shooting, 
and I invite one or two young fellows to 
meet him,” 


Jack came in then, almost ungraciously the 


acquiescing in the arrangement reo f 
arrived at, that they should accept his lord- 
ship’s invitation to Castle Towers. 

‘‘I would rather it had been anywhere else 


that we had been going to,” Gertie told Jack |from the 


confidentially, later” on, and would have said 
more had not the remembrance of how he 
received her last warning preyed upon her 


mind. 
But on this occasion his views entirely coin- 
cided with her own. : 
“You don’t wish it more than I do, 


little one,’’ he said, caressing her in the 
old way, until zhe forgot the late coolness 
which had arisen between them, gaining 
courage the while they became to each other 
as they were before Netta came. 

‘* I should be so grieved, Jack, should this 


visit be the cause of bringing trouble to you,” 
she added, raising her blue eyes suffused with 
tears to his face. 

“What trouble should it bring to me, Ger- 
tie? Surely you don’t, think Netta would 


and covering its| the 


throw me over for a decrepit old man like 
Lord Gothard ?” and Jack laughed outright, 

But Gertie’s mind was too much disturbed 
to join in his merriment. 

“He is not decrepit, and can scarcely be 

an old man,” she said, “ and he is 
enormously rich |” 

The last argument had the greatest effect, 
and one whidll tor the moment ieaned Jack, 
But then he had not heard Netta’s assertion 
that she would marry a man as old as Methu. 
selah, and as ugly as sin, provided he was 
wealthy. 

However, it was impossible to call back now. 
Only two days intervened before the time 
arranged for their departure to South Devon ; 
and if Netta’s love was as true as he believed 
it to be, it would stand the test of a greater 
temptation than the owner of Castle Towers 
had to offer. 

Mrs. Sugden declared him to be a charming 
man, and was looking forward with delight to 

prospect of their visit, the preparations 
for which had sofally occupied her time and 
thoughts that she had given little heed to 
other matters more than the dresses they 
would require. 

“Ttisa ope cr you are in mourn- 
ing, my dear!” she her niece ;‘‘ foralthough 
black is very becoming to anyone with your 
complexion and hair, still one can make so 
little change, and you would have looked lovely 
in a costume similar to this, showing her one 
from the latest modes, which the dressmaker 
had specified as being most suitable to a young 
lady of her age. © 
And Gertie lay on her couch, taking in alt 
these little arrangements and regrets which 
her mother indulged in, looking into the future 
in her day- , and wondering within 
herself how it would all end. 

But even she was not sorry when the day 
= on which they were to leave the metro- 


It was very hot and miserable in London, 
and the closed shutters and blinds gave to the 
fashionable quarters a deserted look, which was 
almost depressing; and when a few days after 
they had arrived at their journey’s end the 
first sight she obtained of the Devon hills and 
slopes filled her-with ecstacy, with the sun 
shining, its rays softened by the approach- 
irg eventide over the green and yellow earth. 

Castle Towers stood far from the road, 
amid the trees which surrounded it, hiding it 
so completely in the distance that had it not 
been for the smoke emanating from its chim- 
neys, and the two turreted towers, from which 
it derived its name, becoming visible, one 
would have looked on it asa small forest. 

Lord Gothard was there to receive them, 
and to see that every attention should be paid 
the little invalid. 

Even Jack could not say he had overrated the 
beauty of Castle Towers, from the windows of 


which thegardensand terraces fragrantwith the 


i of priceless value the walls, 
pote wee and there groups of statuary in 
stood im corners. 


But even they sup 





It was growing late now. Gertie, from the 
sofa where she was reclining, had watched the 
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sun go down in a sea of blood and gold, antil 
even the trees became hushed and still. 

The little leaves lena, ge to each other 
in the brambles overhead, and mingling with 
the dripping of the fountain, its waters fall- 
ing like fairy bells into a golden reservoir 
was the only sound to be heard. 9 

The gentlemen had gone out to smoke their 
cigars, the perfume arising within, and then 
the shadows of night fell over all, and thus 
the first day at Castle Towers came to a 


close. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lorp GotTHarp was trae to his promise. 
Shooting, riding, and billiards provided 
amusement enough for Jack and the young 
fellows, Captain Harland and the Hon. 
FitzGibbon, who had received invitations to 
meet him, the while the ladies were never 
weary, 80 numerous were the resources they 
had at hand whereby to kill time. 

Mrs, Cross, the h , had been a 
lady whom reduced circumstances and the 
death of an indulgent husband had obliged to 
take the situation she now held in his Icrd- 
ship's establishment. 

‘* And I consider myself a most fortunate 
woman in having obtained it,” she told Mrs, 
Sugden, who having on two or three occasions 
noticed her well-bred manner, when she had 
made inquiries that everything was, she 
hoped, as that lady wished, and a kind of 
friendship had arisen between them, 

‘*Have you held it long?” Mrs. Sugden 
asked, referring to the situation. 

‘For years,” was the reply. ‘I was quite 
young when I first came, just after the death 
of Lady Gothard.” 

“ Hig lordship has been married, then?” 

“ Well—yes,” she answered, “and a 
miserable marriage it was—a woman old 
enough to be his mother. And from what I 
have heard since I have been in the family, it 
was to save Castle Towers that it was oon- 
tracted, for the old lord lived so extravagantly 
that there was little else left his son when he 
succeeded him than the title—the estate being 


mort beyond its value. So it was at 
the ion of his mother—who died 
shortly that he formed this un- 


happy union at the same time that he was 
deeply attached to a young lady; and, in fact, 
it was ramoured that she was the real Lady 
Gothard, there having been a private wedding. 
But of course this is only hearsay ; and I am 
sure, Mrs. Sugden, I can rely on you not to 
repeat anything I have said, for it matters 
little now, the, poor thing, being dead also— 
dying, they say, of a broken heart.” 

« OF course there were no children ? ” 

Mrs, Cross hesitated a moment before re- 
plying. | 

“I think the poor young wife left one behind 
her. But, notwiths' that his lordship 
endeavoured to discover what had become of 
it, farther than its birth he knew nothing.” 

“I suppose you never heard the girl's 
name?” 

The ho tarned sharply round, 
—- in the other’s tone putting her on 


“Fegs ais giteinmbées that point as you are, 

Mrs, § »’ she said; and then adding 

that her duties would not allow of her remain. 

ing longer, with an apology she passed from 
e room, 


Sugden said to herself, when alone. 

She sat down by the open window, looking 
out on the wide expanse of beautiful landscape 
beyond, then, scarcely won: 
should sin to remain master of i¢ all. 

“And, after all,” she ruminated, “ what 
does it matter, one heart more or less broken, 
and then forgetfulness and the grave.” 
og ohn eae sen 

ic en er 
the name of the deserted wife -— 





“Tam sure that woman knows,” was her | 


inward conviction. And then her eyes fell on 
wy who, with his lordship, just came in 
sight. 

He was bending low, and Mrs. Sugden won- 
dered whether it was solely through deafness 
that his face was in such close proximity to 
the fair young beauty of his companion. But 
when they drew nearer, and her niece, raising 
her head, caught a glimpse of her from the 
window, she saw how the bright colour had 
dyed her cheek and brow, and “ Poor Jack,’’ 
was the only comment she made. 

She went downstairs then to the drawing- 
room, where she had left Gertie. 

Captain Harland was talking to her, the 
while Jack and Herbert Fitz Gibbon were 
conversing together by another window. 

But her son raising his head when she en- 
tered, she knew that he also had seen the same 
as she had. 

Bat he turned away his face then, for Lord 
Gothard and Netta were advancing; he would 
not let them see the agony he was suffering, 
and which was drawing his features like those 
of an old man. 

Bat Netta was very kind to him that even- 
ing, singing to him the songs he loved best, 
and looking on him so sadly. And then, say- 
ing she did not feel very well, she asked him 
to take her from the heat of the room oui into 
the soft air, for she felt she could not breathe. 

And so they strolled up and down the broad 
terraces beneath the silent stars, and he could 
almost feel the fluttering of her heart, it beat 
680 loud. 

‘* What is it, Netta ?” he asked. 

But for a while she could not answer, and 
then he knew that she was crying. 

** Netta, tell me what grieves you, darling?”’ 
and he would have put his arm round her 
waist, drawing her towards him, but she 
sbrank from his embrace. 

** Don't, don't, Jack,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You don’t 
know, or you would hate me.” 

It was then the terrible truth revealed itself 
to him, and for the moment he was bereft of 

; but, recovering himself,— 

‘TI could never hate you, Netta,” he said. 
‘* Whatever it may be, and I think I can guess, 
that has come between us, I shall ever love 
you, love youto the end! But don’t deceive 
me, tell me is it true—has Castle Towers 
proved too tempting a bait?” 

He stood erect her now, she with her 
head bent, and the rays of the moon falling on 
the gold of her yellow hair, the shimmer of 
her white dress giving to her presence an 
ethereal light in the semi darkness. 

“‘Don’t judge me too harshly, Jack! We 
are so poor, you know, and with money I could 
do so much to lighten their barden at Gann’s 
Corner.” 

‘*T am answered, Netta,” and he would have 
een her by, leaving her alone in the star- 

ight; bat she looked so wretched, so grief- 
stricken, that, f ing his own sorrow, for- 
getting how she trodden his most holy 
affections in the dust, he turned. 

“‘ My darling, for the last time!"’ he said, 
and then, with outstretched arma, he advanced 
to where she stood ; and she, raising her eyes, 

tears still glistened, looked into 
he pressed her close to his broad 
bosom, to his heart which was beating so 
wildly, and then their lips met in one mad, 
passionate kiss. 

The next moment he led her within. 

The following morning Jack informed his 
lordship that he onguattalt having to return to 
town, but he had received letters which desired 
his immediate presence at the Temple, 

Netta was not there when he went, and so 
he told Gertie to say good-bye to her for him, 
she the while looking up to him with wistful 


no in which the tears glistened, for she had | good 


his secret; but he merely kissed her 
with, ym a little more tenderness. And 
she, as mother had done, said, ‘‘ Poor 
Jack !’’ and then she watched from her place 
at the window until the trap, in which he 
drove to the station, had passed from sight, 


‘my poor darling!” the only words eke 
expressed when she could see him no more. 

Between her and Netta a coldnezs had arisen, 
for Gertie felt she could never forgive her her 
treatment of her cousin; and, although it was 
no secret now—her engagement to Lord 
Gothard—between the two girls the subject 
was seldom alluded to. 

Mrs. Sugden had reluctantly given her con- 
sent, she could not well refuse, feeling as she 
did what an advantageous match it was for 
Netta herself, and, as she said, they were so poor 
at Gunn’s Corner; and, if she did not retrieve 
their fortunes by marriage, there was no 
chance of Josephine or Lottie doing so. 

“And to be poor, dear auntie, is 80 hate- 
ful!” and she shuddered when she recalled 
the shifts on had had to make in the old 
days after her father’s death. 

‘* But, my dear, Jack is not poor!” 

There was a tone of reproach in Mrs. Sug- 
den’s voice which did not escape Netta, and 
for a moment there was a struggle in her 
breast between the love she had for her cousin 
and the wealth which, as Lady Gothard, she 
would enjoy. But it was only momentary. 
The next minute she sat down and wrote to her 
mother that she was the affianced wife of his 
lordship. 

It was six weeks now since they first came 
to Castle Towers, and before their return 
home it was arranged the next time Netta 
entered within its walls, to do sc as its 
mistress. 

In some unaccountable way it even had 
reached Mrs. Frost’s ears, who congratulated 
Mrs, Sugden, hoping they would be happy; 
but she always feared, where there was such 
& disparity in years. 

And then the last night arrived, and Lord 
Gothard monopolised Netta. The other guests 
had left, and he told her how miserable it 
would be—all that was so beautiful now— 
when she was gone, 

“And will yon miss me, little one?” he 
asked. 

They were standing on the broad terrace 
which ran by the drawing-room windows, 
now bathed in the moonlight, making every- 
thing clear as day on the green of the park 
beyond, and Netta started. She was so deep 
in thought, half sad, half glad, as her eyes 
roamed over that wide expanse, where the 
great trees spread out their mighty arms, and 
in one big dark belt stood far away in the 
distance, 

You quite frightened me,” she said, ‘“ Of 
course I shall miss you, You have been very 
kind, Lord Gothard.” 

‘*Am I always to be Lord Gothard? You 
promised to me Arthur.” 

There was an impatience in his tone. 

“TI am so sorry,” Netta answered. “ Arthur 
I meant, but ——” and she eanet. 

“You mean I am so much ‘ag 

He had finished the sentence for her; but 
she saw his annoyance, and denied it was that 
she  —mgseger et Bay. , 

“No, no; but our engagement is so recent,” 
a Aad Tha yet gi * and 

“An ve as iven you no ring,” an 
taking a small morocco case from his pocket 
he opened it, the gems it contained sparkling 
in the moonlight. 

‘*Oh! how lovely !” she cried, the diamonds 
blazing before her, set on either side with a 
ruby; and then taking it from the case he 
placed it on her finger, she like a child kissing 
ete return. “ . 

ey went in then, it was growing late, an 
Mrs. Sugden had arranged that they should 
leave by an early train on the following day. 

Gertie was not well, having caught a severe 
cold, which made her the more anxious to be 
at home; and when Lord Gothard bid them 
-bye it was some moments he held the 
sick girl’s hand, looking strangely into her 
face, as though it recalled to his mind some 
past remembrance; and then, as the carriage 
rolled from his door, he stood watching until 
the last sound of its wheels were lost in the 
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He would have moved away then, when he 
became aware he was not alone, Mrs. Frost 
coming forward as he turned towards the 
library. 

“Did you wish to see me, my lord?” she 
said. 

«I did not send for you, Mrs. Frost.” 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon; but I under- 
stood from James that it was so,’ and she 
was about to retrace her steps when Lord 
Gothard said,— 

‘*I shall not remain at Castle Towers after 
this week, Mrs. Frost. What asad thing for 
that poor little girl,” he added, after a few 
moments. “It has made me feel quite un- 


happy.” 

“The little cripple,” Mrs. Frost answered. 
** Yes, it is sad; and such a sweet face, too; 
but she has been like that from her birth.” 

‘Mrs. Sugden has told you all about it, I 
see,”” and his lordshi amil led, thinking how 
rapidly women entered into confidences; but 
on raising his eyes he was surprised to see his 
housekeeper’s face red like a peony, the while 
she adroitly turned the subject: to Miss Merri- 
vale. She had never seen anyone so beauti- 
ful, she said; but Lord Gothard considering 
she was only attempting to discover a secret 
he did not intend (little knowing that it had 
already been) to be the subject of the servants’ 
hall, after making some brief remark dis- 
missed her, saying he was going to dine 
out, and should not return until late in the 
evening. 

“‘ There’s some mystery about that woman 
I would give half my estate to find out,’ he 
soliloquised, when the door closed behind her. 
And then, after a short.while, he went out 
into the bright sunshine, thinking, thinking, 
and the birds singing their glad.songs over- 


CHAPTER VI. 


On their return to town little was thought 
of but the wedding, which had been fixed for 
the last.week in October, so that after spend- 
ing the honeymoon on the Continent they 





could return to spend Christmas at Castle | 


Towers, 
Jack had taken chambers in the Temple, 


convenient, and thus taking the one bright 
spot from the life of the little invalid, 

But she never repined, a sad, weary lookalone 
coming to her face when.the accustomed hour 


’ Jordehip — in an appearance, and it waa 


drew near that he had. been used to return, ! 


bringing light and gladness with him. 

But it was so seldom now he came,.and 
when he did he seemed £0 different to Jack. of 
old, that his coming brought only sorrow to 
her, knowing as she did what had wrought 
the change. 


Mrs. Sagden could not fail to see that the 


sweet face was growing thinner day by day, | 


and a nasty cough, which .she had had 
when at Lord Gothard’s,.clung to her still. 


‘* Take her out of England altogether, where | 


she will escape our trying winter,” was the 
doctor's advice ; but. Mrs, Sugden felt the 
doing so just now was an impossibility. 


Will take her abroad,” she said. 
80 young that she may grow over any ten- 
dency to consumption that is likely.” 

_ But Dr. Patteson said nothing, only shak- 
ing his head, and mentally. averring after- 
wards there was not an insurance office in 


' call the followin : 
telling his mother he found doing so more | to 





——_—_———— 


ponents to his bride-elect, placing in Mrs,|been happy t ether, have we not?” she 


ugden’s hands a chegue for five hundred | asked. k 
pounds towards her trousseau. little, Jack, and sometimes wish 


“And you will miss ms 


ou bad her 


“Not a word,” he said, when that lady | with you still—the poor cripple who loved you 
would have remonstrated. ‘Iam nota young | so fondly |” 


man, you know. [have been married before, 
and understand something about 
matters,” 


Bat Jack could not answer, hia big heart 


these | breaking with the great sorrow which un- 
manned hi 


him ; and then she fell into a peace. 


So that although Netta neither knew nor | fal sleep, and Mrs. Sugden drew him from the 


asked where the money came from she was |r 


so liberally supplied that she thought to 


‘oom. 
It was but the precursor of that from which 


gladden the hearts. of those at home by pro- | there was no awakening, for when she reopened 
mising Josephine and Dottie they should be} her eyes and saw he was not by her side they 


her bridesmaids, she supplying the dresses. 

** My dear, I do ind trust you may be 
happy,” Mrs. Sugden said, when they were 
together one evening in the Berkeley-street 
drawing-room, disoussing, the Gertie 
was asleep, the event which was so shortly to 
take place. ‘But Lord Gothard’s tastes at 
his time of life must be so different to yours. 
However, money goes a long way, there is no 
doubt, in insuring happiness which might not 
otherwise exist.” 

‘T daresay we shall agree as well as most 
people,” .Netta replied, the while she twisted 
and turned around her finger the betrothal 
ring his lordship had given “her, until the 
stones flashed in the i$. 

“*Netta, who gave you that?" and Mrs. 
Sugden caught holdof the girl’s white hand, 


wandered restlessly around the room, and 


“ Jack, Netta,’’ was all she said, when Mrs 


Sugden asked her who it was she wanted. 


They came in shortly after that, advancing 
r to her bedside. They knew her 


time was drawing short,’ for her breathin 
had become painfully hard ; but when ot 
if she -was-suffering,.she. only answered with 


a gentle smile, and. bade'them kiss her, 

‘* Ié-is. good-bye,” she-said, and then taking 
a hand of each she them » the 
words, “it is: my wish,’’ the last-she uttered. 
Bat At wa 1 « -took ~~ gently " his ome, 
bearing tom them in a quiet slumber, 
not until the shadow he had left behind 
rested on her beloved features convincing 
them that her spirit-had flown. bi 
They moved -aside then, restraining the 


in the impulse of the moment drawing the ;.sobs which told how hard it was to leave her 


jewel from her finger. 

“ Lord Gothard,” was the reply ; “when we 
were at Castle Towers.” 

But her aunt was. paying no heed to her 
answer ; she was intently studying ‘the ring in 
question, on the inside of which was hoa, So a 
beneath where the stones sparkled, Ever Yours. 
But the workmanship was foreign, notwith- 
standing that the motto was En 

‘“Why did you not show me this’ before, 
Netta ?’’ 

“IT did not think to do so, supposing you 
had seen it. But what is there particular about 
it?” she asked: 

Mrs. Sugden said no more, retaining 
the ring, for Gertie hadawoke, But strange 
thoughts filled her mind when, later on, she 
wae alone, and before retiring to rest‘she had 
written, desiring that Lord Gothard would 


But although she anxiously awaited * his 
coming, the weary hours passed ‘without his 


not until late in the afternoon when # telegram 
arrived for Netta; stating that he had been 
called away suddenly. 

He had telegraphed from the country, there- 
fore had not received: Mrs. Sugden’s letter, so 
she had te remain satisfied until his return. 
But before that occurred Gertie’s illness: had 
assumed a more serious aspect, that everything 
in connection with the g was, for the 
time, sores ; and when:he did come, a week 
previous to the one appointed,-she could tell 
him no more than that itwould have to be 
postponed, 

It was three weeks:now since Gertie had 


here, the while.they- drew down the blinda 
sleet wireline 
Ww wi rays. 

Lord Gothard. was the first. to offer his 
condolence, considering the letter. be had 
received was in consequence of the sad event. 

“T could not get-here before, Mrs. po ye 
he said, ‘“‘ having been unexpectedly c to 
the North.” : ‘ 

‘*©1¢ was not in reference to our darling’s 
Gotberd | Hor living or dying osuid. Ut 
Got iving or dying e 
affect you,” and she looked directly towards 
him, ‘‘ was there not- some weightier reasoy. 
for my desiring to-see you? It was in refer 
ence to this ring, which! you gave my. niece, 
that I wished: to speak. with you. I think I 
arr it- before |/’ ra 

“I oan. scarcely- suppose such: to. e 
case,” his lordship answered, taking it from 
her, and ‘she studying-him the while. 

Bat there was little to draw from the 
expreseion of his countenance, which scarcely 
changed, his hand alone. slightly trembling 
when he took the jewel. ’ 

“It was made: several years since. by a 
foreign jeweller, the, stones, which are of great 
value, having belonged to my mother, and 
when abroad. admiring.one ring: in -particular 
displayed with others in a window in Brussels, 
I—directions ‘were given. that. these stones 
should,be similarly. mounted.” _ ‘ 

His hesitation was not unnoticed .by-his 
listener, who answered,— 

re aa it hag beem in your possession ever 
since?’ 


“ Ttcia a ‘a ring,” was. his: lordship’s 





come downstairs, and day by day she was 
growing weaker, until ber:life hung baton a 


| thread. 
“ As soon as her cousin’s wedding-is over I | 


“ Bat she.is | 


| her heart. 


London would insure her. life; notwithstand- | 


ing her youth. 


October had come in. bright and golden, 


turning to yellow and red the leaves which 
still lingered on the trees:in the parks, where 
the hot summer had left the grass withered 


_ shall be so glad to go!” 


and worn, and Netta, after a flying visit. to_ 


Gunn’s Corner, had returned to town for. the 

purpose of interviewing dressmakers and 

ers, and doing what was required on 

her part towards the completion of the pre- 
parations for her approaching nuptials, 

Lord Gothard had made many handsome 


Mrs. Sugden seldom. left her now, for she ; 
could not bear thatehe should be'away. The 
only happiness she had was to let her hand 
rest in hers; and then a glad light would 
come to her eyes when Jack came'to her; as’ he 
used todo beforethat change:came to break 


‘Something tells me you will be happy 
when I am gone, dear,” she’ said, when..one 
evening he was sitting by her side. 
I havea wish to.see I die; and. then I 


‘* Don’t talk like that, Gertie. You don’t 
think how hard it is for me:to-part with you, 
little sister 1’’ was his answer, Bat she almost 
winced beneath the touch of -his‘hand on -her 
golden hair, the while even then she:could not 
bring her Jips to undeceive him, 

‘ Bister, little sister,” she repeated. ‘‘ Yes, 


** I¢ is all | tive, 


reply. ‘* But why, Mrs. Sugden, should you 
have an idea that you recognise it?” — 

“ I will tell you, Lord Gothard. . Eighteen 
years since—I had been married but three 
years then—I one afternoon was with my 
little son, just re-entering the house, having 
alighted from-the carriage in which we had 
been driving round the park, when a middle- 
aged woman, neatly dressed, advanced 
towards me, 

“* You are Mrs; Sugden, are pr mye she 
asked, and.on my epee in nna. 

sheadenhcomih Lwould return. wish ber 
to see a ‘lady who lived in her drawing-rooms, 
a Mrs. Merton. t 

‘“* «Mire. Merton!’ I-answered, ‘ I know 10 
one of that name,’ ' 

“* But-she knows youl’ the woman replied, 
‘and in any oase, ma'am, if I were you | 


should go; for I: don’t think she is long for 
this world.’ ; 
“T told her to come. in; then, while she 





always think of me as that, dear. We have. 


was.waiting in the hall, and nurse with baby 
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d gone upstairs, I oceeded to my hus- 
band's ahiany to consult him in the matter. 

«Return with her in the carriage, dear,’ 
he said, ‘ You will be perfectly safe, and she 
must know something, or would not have ad. 

ssed you by name. 

“ Unless rut learnt it from the servants.’’ 

“That is scarcely likely,” he smiled. _ 

“J geemed dubious, but after a while I 
agreed. It was growing late, sol gave ordersthat 
the woman should be taken to theservants’ ball, 
where she was to have r t, and after 
dinner I would accompany her. I hope I am 
not wearying you, Lord Gothard ?” 

“But far from being wearied,” he assured 
her. Hewas deeply interested, beinganxious to 
learn in what way this story affected the pos- 
session of the ring in question. _ 

“Tt was to some street in Pimlico we were 
driven,” Mrs. Sugden continued, ‘‘the door 
being opened by a girl of eighteen. ‘ She 
had run down,’ she said, ‘ when she heard the 
knock, for Mrs. Merton was getting terribly 
excited, and the servant was at the top of the 
house.’ 

“*You. are very kind, Miss Flavell,’ the 
woman answered. And then she asked me to 
follow her upstairs. 

“The room into which I was led was a 
small bedroom on the first floor, off the draw- 
ing-room. 
lamp, the gas having been almest out. 
But the voice which came from the bed caused 
me to start, asking, in anxious tones, if Mrs. 
Sugden had come, 


“Yes, yes, dear,’ Miss Flavell said ;, at the | 


It was only lighted by a night 


| and, then, when she moved to ring the bell, she 





same time she turned up the gas, leading me | 


then to where the invalid lay. 

‘‘ She was little more than a girl, no older 
than Miss Flavell herself; but she was a wo- 
man in sorrow—sorrow which bad taken all 
the fan and sparkle from her velvety eyes, 
leaving them saddened and 
thick, dark fringes drooping over them. 

“* You have come, 2. I thought you 
would,’ and then she held; out a little - white 
hand, so rent that I almost feared to 


touch it, the while a look of happiness for a 
 theri with carmine; and flowers, such as she 


moment passed over her face. 

‘“« «Myra, my darling! why. did you not send 
to me before?’ I asked; sprowing myself on 
my knees beside her. And then for first 
time I saw a tiny wee face beside her own.” 


| lovely than when, but a few months since, she 


weary, with. the 
| deep fringe of her beautiful closed eyes resting 


‘ which fell over her shoulders, 


Mrs. Sagden paused for amoment, the while ‘ 


& strange, anxious look had settled on his lord- 
ship’s features, giving to them the appearance 
of having grown. suddenly worn.and aged. 

‘** Yes; will you take her, Helen?’ she 
asked, following my gaze to where the infant 
was calmly sleeping. ‘I would not. have her 
go now, only, I know lam dying.’ 

«But where is your husband, Myra?’ I 
asked, for when she left. home, asshe had done 
® year before, she sent word she. was married. 

“She scarcely knew how to answer. I could 
see the love in her eyes which waa. battling 
with the duty.she owed her’ child, and. then 
the tears coursed each other down her cheeks.” 

‘**I¢ was no marriage, dear,’ she answered ; 
‘but don’t: shrink from. me,’ for she saw the 
expression of horror which over my 
face. ‘For.in the sight.of Heaven I was—I 
am his wife,’ 

‘She then took from under her pillow a 
certificate; on which was her nameand that 
of Arthur Disney. 

“TI have it here,” Mrs. Sugden said, but 
Lord Gothard had no wish to see.it; he said, 
when she would have handed it tohim, He 
bem not see in what way her narrative affected 

im. 

She .made no remark,. refolding. the 
paper as she continued. o Rthee natobecake 
Miss Flavell to. give her. packet which was 


| with him choice flowerd, his last tribute to 


_ knel§ beside the lifeless. clay. 


” awaken the quiet sleeper. 


lying on the dressing-table, On receiving it. 


from her hands she it before me. 


“* His presents, Helen,’ she. said. ‘See, I | 


bave them altogether, Will you sce 
that they are sent tothe addresy I have pnt 


outside? He said it. would always find him.’ | 


“I took them according to her wish, putting 
them altogether again, for she had been look- 





ing at each with streaming eyes, and kissing 
one or two which recalled, maybe, a happy 
moment. But they were links in the past to 
which she clung, not for their intrinsic worth, 
bat the memories they brought back, and 
then she pushed them from her, when some- 
thing rolled from their midst. 

“I¢ was this!” and Mrs,.Sugden held up 
the ring. 

_1t was the one his lordship had given her 
nrece, 

But Mrs. Sugden made no comment on 
that ng she oaks, —— a atory, he 
the while listeni looking as though some- 
thing pracy curiosity made him 
anxious to know the end. 

“T could not stay longer then, so telling her 
I.would be with her in the morning, when I 
would take back my little niece, I left. 

“The following morning I was true to my 
word; but I was too late, my darling had 
passed away in the night, so I came back with 
a heavy heart and my living legacy.” 

“‘T must think. it out, it seems so strange.” 
Tt was his lordship.who spoke. ‘Don’t tell 
me any more now, Mrs, Sugden. I—lI don’t 
feel—up to it,” he blurted out at last, ‘‘ Let 
me come to-morrow,” and then he.rose from 
his chair. For a second he held her hand, 


could hear him tottering down the stairs, and 
ten years taken {rom his life, 


OHAPTER VII. 


In the chamber of death the last offices had 
beén performed fér the lifeless girl- in the 
narrow bed provided her, looking even more 


had reclined upon the couch in the drawing- 


room beneath, 

Like one in a peaceful slumber she lay, the 
on her waxen cheek, coloured but_by the 
faintest tinge of pink, the while her lips were 
as though the artist’s brush’ had touched 


had so fondly loved, were placed on her still 
bosom, exhaling their rich. perfume around, 
and mingling with the long. golden tresses 


Jack had crept in t6 have & last look of the 
beloved face before the coffin-lid closed it 
from him and all for ever. He had brought 


his darling; and then he fell on his knees 
beside where she lay, his grief bursting forth 
afresh when he récalled to-his mind how dear 
he had been to Her. Could anyone love him 
as she had done, her jpinéss hanging on 
the sound of his footfall, her. very. life be- 


‘““Dr. Patteson! No doctor could have 
cured her. She died, Jack, her heart broken 
for love of you.” 

He looked up then; and for the first time he 
learnt that the little girl who had loved him 
with such devoted affection, she who had 
grown up with him under the same roof, look- 
ing up to him as a superior being, whose 
| wish was her law, was not his mother’s 


child. 

‘* And she knew ?”’ he asked, a faltering in 
his voice, ‘‘ the while I was kept in ignorance. 
It might have been so different, mother |’ 

But Mrs. Sugden apparently did not notice 
the reproach in his tone. 

‘It was her wish, poor darling !'’ she said, 
‘in consequence of her afiliction ; feeling, had 
you known the relationship in which you 
stood to each other, you might have loved her 
less. The while had you evinced a stronger 
affection she could never have been more to 
you than little sister, while, in reality, she was 
your cousin,” 

He said no more, the while he gazed fondly 
on the still, white face, » thousand recollec- 
tions recalling themselves to his mind. And 
then he stoo to impress his. first lover's 
kiss on the cold lips, feeling in thatmoment, 
when his eyes were opened, it was some- 
thing more than the love of a brother which 
had so entwined her round his heart. 

Another remembrance then surged through 
his .brain—the promise half given to her 
dyiog wish, and Netta as far from him as the 
dead girl lying there in her waxen beauty. 

“ And she wished me to wed Netta?” 

“I know,’ Mrs, Sugden replied, and 
she would have said more; when a knock and 
ring attracting her attention she was aware 
that Lord Gothard had kept hie word, when, 
replacing the coffin lid, she linked her arm 
within that of her son and led him from the 
room, telling him to join Netta, as she 
wanted to speak privately to his lordship. 

A few moments later, and she entered the 
library where he had been shown, he rising 
and extending his:‘hand on her approach. _ 

“I have kept my appointment,” he said, 
and then he resumed his seat, the while Mrs. 
Sugden thought how aged: he had become in 
those few hours intervening since their last 
interview. ’ 

“ And-you have a-wish to hear theremainder 
of my story?” ; 

He did not. answer for a short time, his 
features working nervously, the while he 


‘twitched unconsciously at his wateh chain, 


and then evading her question. 

“ And Ay suppose the ring, I. gave your 
niece to the same ag: that which was sc 
many years ago returned ‘with other trinkets 
to Arthur Disney ?'’ he said. 

“ Searcely % supposition; my lord,” waa! her 





coming glad in. her affliction when he was 
near ? 

It was all over now; the one most faithfal | 
to him was gone. His love had proved false to | 
her vows, and she who would have clung to 
him against the world was dead. 

How long he bad been there he could not 
tell, so absorbed was he in his reflections, the 
while, with his head buried in his hands, he 


But the gentle rustle ofa woman's dress 
told him he was not alone, and: rising slowly 
he saw his mother standing beside him. 

‘‘T had no idea you were here, Jack, Our 
darling, does she not look beautiful?’ . And 
she turned to where the dead girl lay, speak- 
ing in those subdued tones:which people. nse 
in the presence of death, as.thongh fearful to 


He moved away placing the flowers 
he-had brought close to her waxen fingers. 

“ They are those she loved best in: life, 
eat ike augden made 1 1 

But Mrs. Sugden no. reply, only lay- 
ing her hand gently on his j Ba ty q 

**Do you know what killed her, Jack ?.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?..I-don’t understand, 
mother,” he answered. ‘‘ Did not Dz. Patte- 
Son say 7”’ 





reply ; “as it is most: unlikely there were two 
of the same, exact in every particular, Bat in 
case of doubt, Miss Flavell would, I feel sure, 
be enabled to recognise it ; for long ago though 
it was, it was she who. recovered it when it 
had fallen from the packet, remarking at the 
time-on its beauty and uncommon setting. 

‘‘ And maybe Miss-Flavell shonid be married 
or dead.. So many events take place in a few 

ears even, Mrs. Sugden, and eightcen is a 
ong time to look back on aud to carry one’s 
memory with them.” 

“She has been married,’ was’ Mrs. Sagden’s 
reply, the while she kept her eyes fixed on her 
listener, adding, ‘‘ And widowed also.” 

‘* You have seen her, then? ’’ ; 

There was an uneasy exprestion on his lord- 
ship's face which) did not eseape the other’s 
~~ 4 


“TI. have,’ she: answered. ‘‘It was but.a 
few weeks ago ; but-at the time; although there 
was ® something. familiar in her features, I 
tailed to recognise her, for, as you have said, 
my lord, time plays sad havoc with. old- 
remembered, faces, But-acsomething, in’ her 
manner i me, Her memory was not 
so faulty; but then there w ire 
her case to associate me with the 
Mrs. Froat had not forgotten. 
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*s How :ver, I heard what she confided to me, 
feeling my lips were sealed, on account of 
having promised that the little she had told 
me should go no farther; and had it not been 
for your engagement to my niece, Lord 
Gothard, I should not have raked up the ashes 
of the dead, the wrong done to my sister being 
jess than that you did the woman whom the 
world regarded as your wife! "’ 

“Your sister!” his lordship ejaculated. 
** Mrs Sagden, either you or I mast be dream. 
ing!” but his face was very white, and 
the nervous twitching of his features way he- 
yond his control. 

“I¢ ia no dream, although at one time I 
wished it had been. The man who married 
Myra Morton, my sister, was no other than 
Arthur Disney Gothard, then an Hononrable ; 
not until he succeeded to the title, which he 
did shortly eee ee through the form 
of marriage with a lady for whom he could 
per ey hee. had any affection, farther than 
bein; nkful thus to secure sufficient to save 
Castle Towers from the Jews !"’ 

“ And you believe me to be the man you 
thus stigmatize?” : 

He had arisen from his seat then, the while 
@ sudden resolve had formed in his mind. 

“IT only ask jastice, Mrs. Sugden,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I do not deny the great wrong 
which was done your sister, but it was not 
done by me, and waen I contracted the un- 
fortunate marriage which I did I was a free 
m 


an. 

“IT had taken a vow never to divalge that 
into which my name was dragged, and through 
which I have unfortunately suffered ; but he 
to whom I gave that promiee has gone to 
answer for the sin he associated me with ; and 
to clear my honour, my title, I feel I am 
bound to state facts of which your informant, 
my housekeeper, was ignorant. 

‘“*My father, you must know, had bat two 
sons—myself and my brother, and we were 
twins; bat, to say, with the exception 
of the intensity of affection we had one for the 
other, there was little else in common between 
us—Harold, who was the elder, being a wild, 
a boy, while I, it may be from the 
fact of being more physically weak, was of a 
quiet, home-loving disposition; but Harold 
was my father's favourite, and when oar 
mother died, all his love was centred in his 
eldest son. 

‘* It was then he came to me one day, for he 
had been summoned home from the Continent. 

“*Tam in an awful fix, Arthur!’ he said. 
*I have been married !' 

ds = pea 1’ Ee ny eee and apne 

*** Oly! a nice li thing enough ; but wha 
could have induced me to make such a fool of 
myself I can’t think!’ and then he went on to 
tell me he had been married in my name. 
Bie Pag said, ‘I dropped the d, that 
was all,’ 


** Yes, he had omitted that name, the only 
one which made a difference in our identity. 
‘Bat it is of no consequence,’ he assured me, 
‘for the girl is quite satisfied that it was no 
marriage; and we have had a very jolly time 
of it, and now she is gone back to her friends.’ 

‘** But she is sure to follow you up, Harold,’ 
I said, ‘and with my name, too. It will be 
rather awkward.’ 

“Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,’ he 
laughed. ‘And, even so, what knowledge 
have you of Arthur Di he 

«Bat be ould nothing _ ?' I asked. 

“Ba said nothing, the while he regarded 
me as though I was a fool, and I looked onhim 
asa villain. Bat the blind love with which I 
invested him led me to believe, after awhile, 
that that which had at first given such a shock 
to my sense of honour was really, in a worldly 
point of view, no more than an escapade on 
the part of each, repented of and forgotten 
equally by both. 

‘To give a colour to the lie with which he 
had fathered me, he had given the address of 
an old servant who had formerly lived in our 
service, and from that sourcs I one day 
received a parcel containing several trinkets, 





but not a word to tell by whom they were 
sent. 

‘** My presents, I declare!’ he said, when I 
showed him the contents. ‘I gave her credit 
for more sense. Keep them, my boy, they are 
useless to me. I would rather not see them.’ 

“ And, in fact, I could see he did not want 
to look at them, that being the only occasion 
on which I saw him express any feeling in the 
matter until his death.” 

** Did he think then ?’’ Mrs. Sugden asked. 

“Yes; it was the last time, when holding 
my hand in his, he mentioned it.” 

**Don't let father ever know my secret, 
Arthur,’ he said; ‘but it was a parcel of lies 
I told you and her—you know who I mean,’ for 
I had almost forgotten the circumstances, 
‘Poor little girl, she is my wife, and if by 
chance you ever come across her’—— But 
ee it was he would have said died on his 

ps.” 

“ And, of course, you never ¢ + farther, 
where there was so little chance of very ?”’ 

‘To me, now he was gone, it was a matter 
of little im ce, and the little I did think 
was soon driven from my mind by other events 
following so quickly on—my father’s death, 
which occurred shortly after, and then the 
unsatisfactory state . pg we and my 
unhappy marriage. But t passed 
now, and there remains but one sacrifice I can 
make which will in any way atone for my 
brother’s . I am an old man,” Mrs. 
Sugden, “but my heart is not dead, and 
when I tell you I resign all pretensions to 
the hand of Netta in favour of your son, I 
know well how fondly it beats for her.” 

She would have spoken then, but he held 
up his hand. 

“Tam not blind, nor shall she lose, my 
darling, by the exchange; for though she 
loves Jack fondly as he loves her, she 
shall still have Castle Towers.” 


“Has Castle Towers no heir, then?” Mrs, 
Sugden asked. 
Lord Gothard looked up. 


“T forgot,” he said, “ Harold’s child!” anda 
sense of disappointment passed over his 
features. 

Bat Mrs. Sugden arose from her seat, 
asking him to follow her from the room. 

He went then up the soft carpeted stairs, 
where the autumn sun came to them through 
the richly-stained glass, to where his guide led 
on along a wide corridor, until they reached a 
door at the farther end. 

Turning the handle softly they entered. It 
was so silent, so still, that he felt he was in 
the presence of death ; and when Mrs. Sagden 
removed the coffin lid, and he saw the face of 
the dead girl, he knew then what it was she 
would have told him, and when she replaced 


it, “Harold's child!’ were the words which | carpet 


involuntarily escaped his lips. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ann 80 it was that Harold's child was taken 
to Devon and there laid to rest, but not in 
the family vault, as Lord Gothard would have 
willed it, but beneath a leafy beech bending 
its branches low over her grave, close by the 


church wall. 

** We shall feel more as though she was with 
us,” Jack had said, for it was arra that 
her last wish should be carried out—his union 
with Netta, although some time had elapsed 
before he could entirely forget how quickly 
she had thrown him over for a richer lover. 
But six months had passed since then. 

“Not that I could have married Lord 
Gothard when it came to the point,’ Netta 
told him, “for I never loved any one save 
your own dear self, Jack.” 

“Then it was Castle Towers you were s0 
coanly, enamoured of you mercenary little 

ly , 


“ Not exactly mercenary, Jack. But, oh! if 
‘ou had known me repens - and screwing at 
unn’s Corner we 





to make two ends meet,”’ | 


— 
and she shivered at the recollection, “anj 
I thought how glad mamma would be—fo; 
you know I could have done so much for them 
all; and then Lord Gothard, he was s0 goog, 
But I shall never part with his ring as long as 
I live. Josephine declared it was the taljs. 
man which led to their good fortune ; and, by. 
the-bye, I suppose we must ask her ang 
Lottie to the Towers?” 

“* Why not ?’’ Jack asked, ‘or are you stilj 
in fear of an unsightly pin displaying itse!: 
amid the folds of her black dress ?” 

“Tam afraid of nothing of the kind. One 
thing, she does not wear black now, and an. 
other, Josephine is no longer the plain awk. 
ward Josephine of Gunn’s Corner. Bat hers 
comes his lordship.” 

They both advanced then, treading the fresh 
green of the is beneath their feet to whers 
Lord Gothard was. : 

“I want you both to come with me,” he 
said, and then he led the way to where the 
grounds of Castle Towers emerged on to the 
road, along which they proceeded until not far 
distant the church, around the buttresses 
where the ivy clambered, came in view. 

A few further and they were within 
the pretty churchyard itself, the birds carolling 
their songs overhead, and the tiny snowdrop: 
hanging their- white heads over the green 
graves. 

**Do you like it?" he asked, the while he 
sto: before where a large white cross de. 


n the where they had laid their dar. 
ling, and clinging ing around it, cut from the stone 
mar 


spotless le, were the roses. with their 
— leaves which she had so dearly loved 
in 6 

They were with her now, watching over her 
in her last , and Jack with his 
head un whilst he read the inscription 
placed thereon by Lord Gothard’s orders :— 

“Sacred to the memory of the Honourable 
Gertruds Disney Gothard, only daughter of 
Lord and Lady Gothard, aged eighteen—The 
Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away.” 

It was all. But for some moments each, ab- 
sorbed with their own thoughts, remained 
silently by, and then Jack grasped hia lord. 
ship’s hand. -He could not speak, buat thai 
hand-pressure told in more than words what 
was passing in his mind. 

And afterwards they turned, closing the 
= behind them, for hai their 

on the grave now by the rays of the 
setting sun, and over which the birds were 
singing their evening vespers. 


* * * * * 





Once more Gunn’s Corner; but a change 
has come over it within the last twelve month:, 
and in place of the shabby, thread-worn 
which had done duty for so many years, 
there was another now, into which the fee 
sunk noiselegsly, the while many of the chairs, 
which for broken limbs should have 
pond cng gerdone Apne. as in- 
cura superior make serving in 
their stead ; and not only in the furniture de- 
partment was the tible. - 

The neighbours, who been wont to speak 
in no measured terms of the poverty of the 
Merrivales (poor things), pone. ~or their 
misfortunes and want beh ee to bad ta 
agement, a at a understand 
a leap they had made to comparative 


But from no one could the truth be ascer- 
tained which would have solved the ridile 
respecting the sudden affiaence with which 
Mrs. Merrivale and her daughters were sur- 
rounded, which had been ascribed to every 
source but the correct one. 

And so the quarterly payments of the five 
hundred pounds allowed by Mrs. Sugden, 
junior, came punctually to hand, until cu- 
riosity eventually died out. ies 

And J has paid her promised visit 
to Castle Towers, contrary to Netta's prog: 
nostication, and, greatly to her astonishment, 
leaving it as the affianced wife of Lord Fitz- 
Gibbon. 
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ears have ged since then, and Lord 
Gebasd has never seguetted when he resigned 
his claim to the hand of the girl he loved so 
dearly in favour of Jack Sugden. He has 
grown very old now, though a smile of happi- 
ness still plays around his aged features, as he 
sits inthe bright sunlight, where he can see the 
children—her children—in their merry play ; 
and then he will turn to where she is resting 
py his chair watching for Jack's return, hold- 
ing her hand in his. : 
**T am so happy, Nettal’’ he whispers. 
« Castle Towers will never want an heir. It 
is yours, darling, and your children’s children 
¢o the end—ever yours.” 
[THE END.] 











——— 


LOVE WINS. 
—0— 


Ix a pretty valley almost shut in by green 
hills, in a charming little hamlet in Germany, 
lived Gretchen, a golden-haired, blue-eyed 
maiden. 

The first time I saw her she was engaged 
in performing a ay bit of housework ; 
namely, scrubbing the kitchen floor. But even 
then I could see how _— she really was, 
and I marked how broad and white was the 
pretty forehead, over which crinkled the silken 
threads of her yellow hair. 

I was on duty then in B——, and was just 
returning to my regiment from a short and 
—- visit to my fiancée, my darling 


orena. 
Although the breeze sweeping thro the 
forest-trees was refreshing, soul — i 
balmy and clear, I was very tired, and sigh 
for rest. 

I had ridden a long distance, and seeing the 
door of this neat cottage standing invitingly 
open, I had ventured to alight from my horse, 
and request the hospitality of its inmates, and 
I thought a glass of milk would not come 
amiss from the hands of the little maiden I 
could see just within the doorway employed 
in _ csomnccnanerepee a. 

earing my footsteps upon garden-path, 
the little housewife pmtnay 4 her feet, wiping 
her hands on the large checkered apron which 
she wore, and, curtseying at the same time, 
‘in a sweet voice she said,— 

“Good evening, sir!” 

“Can you speak English, little girl?” I 

asked, 
I understood her very well, but I was afraid 
‘that my knowledge of the German language 
was not sufficient to enable me to carry on a 
conversation with any degree of comfort. 

‘“‘A little,” she answered, unconsciously 
replying in her accustomed manner, then, cor- 
recting herself, and adding brokenly, ‘I speak 
jast alittle. My grandfather more as 
{—he in the garden works. I will call him 
when you like.”’ 

Her pretty broken speech was charming to 
‘me, and her face was so bright and pleasant. 

‘Oh, no, do not trouble him,” I replied. 
“'T am tired, and wish to rest here a little 
while,” 

And, suiting my action to my words, I seated 
myself upon @ rustic bench in the porch, no 
doubt the very seat where the old grandfather 
rested and smoked his pipe after the labour of 
‘the day; and I thought, as I turned to look at 
the girl, who was just completing her work,— 
“‘ Some day, some lucky swain will sit here with 
this pretty maiden. a well,” I soliloquized, 
“‘is it not a pity that this 1 
be cannot — 5 chance Stns tar oatl, 

ud enjoy some of the privileges of education, 
which many more favoured mortals do not 
appreciate ?” 

Her work finished, she came to me, and, 
‘with a quaint little bow, she said,— 

“T come again, sir." 

As soon ag she had disappeared, and the 
click of her wooden shoes no longer reached 
me, I drew from my pocket a cigar, azid, 





lighting it, I gave myself up to enjoying it and 
my thoughts at my leisure. 

I was suddenly aroused fron my reverie by 
& sweet voice beside me saying,— 

‘*My grandfather is here, sir. Will you 
please come in?” 

The girl had changed the dress she had worn 
while working to one of some soft, light 
material, which was very becoming to the 
childish face and figure. 

I went in, and enjoyed the humble meal 
thoroughly. 

The old. man was rather reticent regarding 
himself; but he informed me that he had 
once been quite well off, but had lost the most 
of his savings through his own mismanage- 
ment. 

I was strangely interested in Gretchen, and 
many @ sunny afternoon that summer found 
me at the vine clad cottage. 

‘*Greta,” I asked her one day, ‘what 7ill 
you do by-and-by? Your grandfather is very 
old, and may not live much longer." 

With a look of pain and surprise in her blue 
eyes, she said,— 

“Oh, Mr. Stuart, do not speak of it! I can- 
not bear to think of what my life would be 
without the love and care of my dear grand- 
father!” 

“But,” said I, ‘my dear child, you must 
have some plan for your future. Has not 
your grandfather made some provision for 

ou, in case of his death? My dear Greta, I 

o not wish to frighten you—do not be alarmed. 
I do not think there is any immediate neces- 
sity for that, nor do I ask your confidence ; 
but, at his age, life is very uncertain, and he 
does not seem well lately. But remember, 
dear child, that, if you need a friend’s advice 
or assistance, you must let me know.” 

Before she could make any reply, her grand- 
father entered the room. . 1 

His eyes were unnaturally bright, and his 
cheeks were flushed. 

Greta mistook the feverish colour for one of 
health. She thought it proof-evident that he 
was better, and she looked at me with an 
assuring smile. 

I did not think so; but I refrained from 
grieving her—trouble will come soon enough. 
There was in my heart a great pity for her, 
and I was determined to give her a brother's 
care, should she stand in need of it. 

About a week afterwards, one afternoon, I 
was riding through the busy streets of B——, 
when I was compelled to rein-in my horse to 
make way for a humble funeral cortége that 
was passing. . 

“Bome poor traveller going to his last 
home !’’ I thought. 

While I was scanning the faced of the 
mourners I was shi to see the little 
slender figure and pale, sad face of Greta. 

Her trouble fallen sooner than I had 
expected. I was struck with remorse to think 
that I had not divined such a calamity sooner 
and provided for this dear child. I tried to 
think what I could do to relieve this stricken 
little heart. 

For the first time, the thought that Lorena 
might help her suggested itself to my mind. 
I started immediately to the hotel where she 
was stopping with her friends. Arriving 
there, I gave my horse into the care of a 
servant and was admitted at once. 

I thought I had never seen Lorena look as 
beautiful as she did then. She was dressed 
in a rich dinner-robe of heavy violet silk; its 


trailing length and costly trimming of rare | me 


old lace well became her stately figure and 
glorious beauty. 

With those little hands in mine and meet- 
ing the tender look in those deep grey eyes I 
almost forgot my errand; but a sudden 
remembrance of the lonely dark-robed figure I 
had just seen rose before me, and I told 
Lorena all about the friendless girl. 

Would my darling help her, take an interest 
in the case as only a woman could? No! 
She only laughed at me. 

I was disappointed—cut to the heart. Was 
this my gentle loving Lorena? Proud I had 





always thought her; but unfeeling, unchari- 
table, never. 

Quickly hailing a passing carriage, I gave 

the driver directions, and, bidding him hasten, 
I was rapidly driven to the little cottage. 
_ Greta had already returned from her sad 
journey and came to meet me; her pale face 
still quivered. with grief, and her hands were 
hot and trembling. I feared she was going 
to be ill, I asked her why she did not write 
to me or send for me. The tears were steal- 
ing down her pale cheeks, as she replied, — 

‘I forgot your address, Mr. Stuart. He 
died so suddenly— sitting in his chair. And 
I—I cannot think—my head——” And the 
little face became suddenly like death, and 
the little form sank insensible in my arms. 
Barbara hurried to my anxious call, and, 
leaving her in her care, I returned to B—— 
in quest of a physician, 

Poor Greta! A long, tiresome illness 
ensued. 

The next day Iagain sought Lorena. But 
I was informed that she and her friends had 
left the evening previous. There was no letter 
for me. Ah! the weary days that followed. 

I thought of Lorena constantly—her proud 
face was ever before me, I did not want to 
think of the future; for what would my life 
be without Lorena’s love to brighten it? 

Basiness prevented me from going to see 
little Greta as often as I wished, and I had 
to be content with the news my messenger 
brought me every day from Barbara. 
One day I took her some roses. Greta loved 
flowers, and, as she laid them upon her pillow 
near her pale face to inhale their perfume, I 
was pained to see how thin and wan she had 
grown. 

But she was better now. 

In a little vase, on a stand near Greta’s 
couch, were flowers mingled with linden leaves. 
I could not bear to look on them, for the 
shining green leaves reminded me of Lorena. 
Greta was watching them too, and in her 
weak voice she said,— 

‘“* Dear linden leaves, did you send Lorena 
to me?" And then she stopped and turned 
upon me her blue eyes, in which there was 
such a shy, pretty, pleased expression. 

** Dear d,” [ thought, “she does not 
know.” 

But she remembered I had once told her 
that Lorena liked linden leaves, and she had 
plucked some from the old tree whose branches 
reached the window, and giving them to me, 
said; ‘Give these to Lorena, from Greta.’’ 
I gave them to her, but I did not deliver the 
loving message with them. 

On my next visit, I found Greta sitting up 
in a large comfortablechair, dressed in a pretty 
invalid’s wrapper of soft blue; her hair had 
been cut off, and now lay close to the childish 
face in soft flaffy rings of F ange 

I glanced in surprise at the change in all her 
surroundings. I had not noticed before, but I 
now remembered seeing at different times 
additions of comfortable furniture to the little 
rooms that I had not seen before. And surely, 
I thought, Barbara, whois good enough in her 
way, cannot have wrought all these improve- 
ments, fora refinement was exhibited in their 
selection and peculiar arrangement not pos- 
sessed by the old frau, and which only a cul- 
tivated taste would choose. 

‘Greta, who has been taking care of you?” 
Iasked. She glanced up into my face with 
such a happy questioning look that perplexed 


“Don't you know, really, truly, Mr. 
Stuart ?’’ And then, seeing that I was pe. 
fectly bewildered by her manner, she added : 
“ I thought you knew. I thought you sent her 
to me; bat you did not speak of it, and so I 
waited until you should meet her here, and yet 
I have noticed she seems to want to avoid 
you. She has taken care of me all through 
my illness. When I was almost crazy and 
talked so wildy, Barbara told me she would 
take me in her arms and gently soothe me with 
her sweet voice. It was she who brought me 
this cortfortable chair, this pretty wrapper ; 
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with her own hands she p' es the tempting 
little dainties I find so noarishing. I love her 
—I love her!” Hi 

“ My dear Greta,” I said, smiling at her 
earnestness, ‘I must see this lady, and thank 
her for her kindness to my little girl.” I had 
no doubt but that she was one of those good 
women who delight in doing charitable deeds. 
As I sat there, listening to Greta’s pretty talk, 
a light step was heard in the outer room ; the 
door was gently opened, and, looking up, I 
found myself face-to-face with Lorena. Could 
I believe my senses? The stately proud 
Lorena in that dress of quiet silver grey ? She 
stood gazing at mein a way ; the look 
of surprise was succeeded by one of recognition. 
The large hat she wore did not conceal the 
sudden whiteness which orept over her beauti- 
ful face to the very lips, and the slender hands, 
which were full of f nt white blossoms, 
trembled until the leave fell like snowflakes 
at her feet. - 

I rose to meet her, and, in a voice which I 
scarcely recognised as my own, exclaimed: 
“ Lorena |” 

“ Leslie Stuart,” she said, coldly, while her 
voice trembled, ‘‘ I hope you will believe that 
I did notplan this meeting. I will acknow- 
ledge that I was—that [am—sorry, ashamed, 
of the false pride that Bs me from assisting 
a little one like this. hope that He who 
knows my heart will forgive me, and guide me 
in my endeavours to help others in future.” 

And, bowing her head to hide the tears 
which were chasing each other down her 
cheeks, she hastily left the room. 

“Lorena! Lorena | hearme!” I called; but 
she had disappeared. I went out on the 
porch, but the vines and foliage hid her from 
my view. 

“Mr. Stuart! Mr. Stuart! sobbed Greta, 
“ what is it? Ob, tell me—am I to blame for 
this ?” 

* No, no; Greta; do not distress yourself; 
it is only slight misanderstanding that time 
will set right.” But I spoke more hopefully 
than I felt. 

“ Tell me, Greta, where do you think I may 
find her?” 

“TI cannot tell you,” sighed the girl + “ but 
seek for her—do, Mr. Stuart. I cannot rest 
while she is sorrowing.” 

Hastily arranging her pillows and calling 
the nurse to attend to her I followed in the 
direction which Lorena had gone. 

I found her at last. She was standing, with 
clasped hands, looking out upon the little 
mountain lake, the red sunset shining on her 
brown hair and on the soft folds of her grey 
dress. Her hat was lying on the bank at her 
feet. Walking swiftly to her side I put my 
arms around her. 

“Lorena, my darling, forgive me!” 

“Forgive you, Leslie? For what? It is 
I who must ask that question, Leslie. I re- 
gretted my harsh words the very moment 
after you had left me. What did you think? 
Can you ever forgive me?” 

For answer I stooped and kissed the sweet 
lips so near my own, for I had drawn her 
closer. My Lorena once more, whose trae 
womanly nature pride had for a while dis- 
guised, but could not emother. 

We stood there, she and I, while the red 
san sank behind the distant hills, crowning 
their radiant summits with its glittering 
lights lingering on the fields of waving grain 
and the nestling farm-houses, and laying like 
a shining pathway in the middle of the lake, 
for the hills cast long shadows on either side, 
And then we returned to Greta. 

Ah! that was many years ago. We, Lorena 
and I, live in England; and Greta—little 
Greta no longer—is now a happy wife and 
mother, and still lives amid the flowers and 
waving vines, 














Wuenx the widow brought empty vessels to 
Elisha, the oil was poured into a Bring 
God the broken vessel of a contrite heart, and 
He will pour in the oil of mercy. 
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How to get even with some men—Pay them 
what you owe them. 

Jennie: “ Look at Mr. Oldboy; he walks 
as though he were carrying a heavy load.” 
Jack: “ Yes, l'eau de vie, I guess.” 

‘Waar do you suppose the new Emperor 
will do with the German Socialists?” ‘Oh, 
cend them to Zweeibeeria, I guess.” 

THe most conscientious man we ever heard 
of is the one who will allow no musical in- 
struments in his house except an upright 
piano. 

‘Can & young man marry comfortably on 
£100 a-year?”’ asks a correspondent. Yes, 
he can; but he will be jolly uncomfortable 
afterwards. 

Some people go away from home in the 
summer for health and some for pleasure— 
the pleasure of telling their friends next 
winter how miserable the grub was. 

He: “Why does Miss Jaundice always 
wear lilies-of-the-valley?'’ She: “I can’t 
imagine, particularly as flowers of the plain 
would be so much more appropriate.” 

A conemist declares that wood can be con- 
verted into palatable food. Those persons 
who pay £4 a-week for “‘ board’ at a summer 
resort will not be surprised at the state- 
menb. : 
Mrs. Con Ketizy : ‘' Has Misthur MoF alley 
been naturalised yit?'’ Mrs. MoFalley: 
“ Vis, Moike was naturalised lasht wake; 
but it didn't take. He spakes wid as strong 
an accint as iver.” 

‘‘How well I remember,” said Dumley, 
ashe proudly flourished a sword, ‘‘ the first 
time I ever drew that’ once shining blade!” 
‘Where did you draw it?” inquired Fea- 
therly. ‘ Ata raffle.” 

Jack Harpur (who always forgets to ro- 
pay): ‘Tsay, old fellow, lend me a crown, 
will you? Ihave nothing but a large bill in 
my pocket.” Friend (who has been caught 
before) : “ Whose is it; your tailor’s? ” 

Customer (to druggist): ‘‘Gimme a. big 
dose of whisky and quinine. I’ve got malaria,” 
Druggist: ‘Sorry, sir, but we're just.out of 
quinine.” Customer: “Well, gimme. the 
whisky without the quinine, then, 
to take something, or die.” 

Youne Doctor (to patient) : “‘ That presorip- 
tion I left last night, sir, was a mistake. It 
was intended for another patient. Did you 
have it made up?” Patient: ‘ Yes, doctor.” 


Dovtor: ‘Well, how are you feeling this 
morning?” Patient: ‘‘ Much better.” 
‘“Wuew!” exclaimed Crimsonbeak, sur-- 


prised on en his sleeping apartment ta 
find his wite waiting for him the other morn. 
ing at two o'clock, “‘thoge stairs almost take 
my breath away.’’ ‘‘ Well, I wish they would,” 
replied his di sed wife, catching the odour 
of the club-man’s evening beverage. 

— (to a a : a - wili 
you help a poor hungry cripple?” Brown 
4 at greg tb “Naw. Get out.” Smith: 
oe be hard —_ a fellow, ae 

ave you got a shilling pocket?” 
ivan To es.” an § tat me have he 
(gi e mp). ITmay 
soft-hearted, but I can’t help it. It’s my na- 
ture, I suppose. I hate to see aman go hun- 
gry just for want of a shilling,” 

Farmer (to physician): “If you get out my 
way, doctor, any time, I wish you'd stop and 
see my wife. She says she ain’t feelin’ well.” 
Physician: “What are some of her symp- 
toms?” Farmer: “I dunno, This mornin’, 
after she had milked the cows, an’ fed the 
stock, an’ get breakfast for the hands, an’ 
washed the dishes, an’ built a fire under the 
soft-soap kettle in the lane, an’ done a few 
odd things ’bout the house, she complained o’ 
feelin’ kinder tired. I shouldn't be surprised 
if her blood was out of order. I think she 
needs a dose of medicine.” 


iatked Mrs. Blaff of her husband. 
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““Goop Morxrxe, Mistress Gilligan, how jg 
Patrick this morning?” “‘ Sure he’s no better 
sir.’ “* Why don’t y= send him tothe hos ;. 
tal to be treated?” ‘To be treated, is it? 
Faith, an it’s the delarium trimmings he haq 
already.” 


“But, Tommy, you really must not eat go 


much; you'll make yourself, sick.” ‘No, | 
won't, mamma.” ‘Yes, you will; you've 
already eaten so much that I expect you fee] 


very uncomfortable.’ ‘ No, I don’t mamma, 
I des feel smooth.” 

Onz of the questions in written examination 
at a school, recently, was: “ What two im. 
portant occupations have the people on the sea. 
coast?” Here is the answer: ‘“ They go fish. 
ing for cod and mackerel, and are salted and 
sent to all parts of the world.” 

‘“*Mawua, what's a bookworm?” “Qne 
who loves to read and study and collect books, 
my dear.” The next night company called, 
Miss Edith, who wears rings innumerable, was 
present. ‘“‘ Oh, mamma, look at Miss Edith’s 
rings. I suppose she’s a ringworm, ain’t she?” 

Uncrz Tomas (to his ne >You see, 
my boy, it is to your interest that I live as long 
as possible. I sm not extravagant, and the 
longer I live the more money I will leave,” 
Tommy, Jr. (with a gracious smile): ‘0! 
course, uncle; bat it is wise to exaggerate no. 
thing.” ‘ 

“ Bromiry, you never heard such an eloquent 
sermon before, I am sure. There was no 


lagging of interest. Such brilliant s—" 
« Yes, Darringer, I admit that. Still I slept 
during one of the passages.” ‘ You did, eh? 


Why, Bromley, what passage was it?” “ The 
of the collection-basket.”’ 

‘BrREAveD Wrivow (to undertaker): ‘ Have 
you not made a slight mistake in your bill, 
Mr. Mould?” Mr. Mould: “ No, I think not, 
iecaceees anctinges. Eon yeihe rar 
charged for fifteen . Lamy sure 
there were but fourteen. I counted them on 
leaving the church, and also at the _ 

*“Wuo's the new boarder over the way?" 
“T don’t 
Know,” he a. ‘He's a nice-looking 
man,” shecon » “Tshemarried?” “ No.” 
* How dé'you know?” ‘Oh, I know.” “I 
thought you me didn’t know him?” “I 
don’t.” “Then how do you know he isn't 
married?” “TI heard him singing ‘ Heaven 
is my home’ asI came by last night.” 


~ Basys. 


Babys i luv with all. my heart; they are mi 
sweetmeats, they warm up mi bl like 
gin cling, they krawl into me and nestle by 
the side ov mi soul, like a kitten under a cook 
stove. 

I have raized babys miself, and know what 
iam talking about. 

I Have got grandchildren, and they are 
wuss than the fust krop tew riot amung the 
feelings. 

If i could have my way, i would change all 
the human beings now on the face ov the 
earth back into babys at once, and keep them 
thare, and make this footstool one grand 
nussery ; but what i should do for wet nusses 
i don’t kno, nor don’t care. : 

I would like tew have 15 babys now on mi 
lap, and mi lap ain't the handyest lap in the 
world for babys, neither. d 
: rd iz long ennff, but not the widest kind 
ov a lap. 

I my deal of a man, but I konsist ov 
length principally, and when I make a lap ov 
miself it iz not @ mattrass, but more like & 
couple of rails with a jint in them. 

Ican hold more babys in my lap. at once 
than any man in Amerika without spilling 
one, but it hurts the babys. . 

I never saw a baby in mi life that i didn't 
want tew kiss; iam wuss than an old maid 
in this respekt. 

I have seen babys that i hav refused tew 
kiss until they had been washt; but the 
baby want tew blame for this, neither 
waz i, JosH BrILxines, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Prince of Wales is expected at Derby 
on the 12th of November and two following 
days during the races. This will cause a 
much larger number than usual to visit the 
course. 1t goes without saying that Derby is 
delighted at the prospect of having His Royal 
Highness there, in quite a friendly, uncere- 
monious way. Lord Hindlip will have the 
hononr of entertaining the distinguished guest 
at Doveridge Hall, The more the members 
of the Royal Family mix with the public in 
this way, the less danger there is of their 
being followed about or surrounded with a 
crowd of gaping, staring people, as is too often 
the case where the sight of them is about as 
rare ag a comet, 

A Fence contemporary gives a charming 
picture of Queen Christina's villegiatura this 
year. The Palace of Ayeta, which she in- 
habits at St. Sebastian, makes a delightful 
seaside residence, being, in fact, a large villa, 
with windows opening from the ground floor 
into the park and gardens. 

Tuts French interviewer of Queen Christina, 
says Modern Society, is quite gushing about 
how nice she looked in her cream-coloured 
costume (she has had the sense te leave off 
mourning garb), and how frankly and gaily 
she talked to her visitors. And presently, 
just like any plebeian mamma who is proud of 
her firstborn, she asked, ‘* Would you like to 
see the boy?” And there was the little King, 
smiling affably upon his lieges; and when the 
nurse put him down, out of his throne in her 
arms, he was quite ready to trot up to the 
gentlemen and ladies and finger their watch- 
chains, crowing and chuckling out his satis- 
— in little half-sentences of baby verna- 
cular, 

Tae Ozarina was so very much alarmed, 
the other day, at the new rumours of a con- 
spiracy against her husband, that it was 
expected she would have returned to St. 
Petersburg at once; for in any moment of 
fresh anxiety the Czar likes to have her with 
him. It is said she is the only person on the 
face of the earth in whom the Autocrat of all 
the Russias puts any real trust. In his 
gentle consort he has unlimited confidence, 
but he is embittered’ against all the rest of 
the world. 

Tue Queen of Sweden sets a right Royal 
example to a great many invalids, who would 
get along with fewer doctors and less medicine 
were they inclined to exert their lazy selves 
just in the slightest degree. It used to be 
whispered that many ornaments of our own 
British aristocracy were considered almost 
vulgarly active by their fellow- peeresses, if they 
simply condescended to put on their own 
stockings. The noblemen who matched these 
fair creatures were also incapable of tying 
their own cravats, but would prefer that a 
valet should stand over them while accom- 
plishing the difficult task. 

Tuere is a good deal ef talk about the 
approaching marriage of Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Princess Gisela of Bavaria, and 
granddaughter of the Emperor of Austria, 
with Prince Rupert, the future King of 
Bavaria, The Emperor would be delighted 
to see his granddaughter wearing a crown. 
This is not so sure, says Modern Society. Ru- 
pert is the scamp who has been seeing life in 
the Quartier Latin, in Paris. When he had 
spent all his money in a low lodging house, 
he went to pop a diamond ring, and not bein 
able to give a satisfactory account of hims 
to the pawnbroker, he was taken into custody. 

Tux Marchioness of Stafford has given birth 
to a son at Cliveden, the beautiful riverside 
place of the Duke of Westminster, which is 
just above Maidenhead. We congratulate her 
ladyship on this auspicious event, and hope 
that it may go far to console her for the 
premature of her little daughter, Lady 
wae Leveson: Gower, who died early in the 





STATISTICS, 


A HUNDRED years ago the number of letters 
despatched from London by post was calou- 
lated as follows : Monday, 18,000 to 20,000; 
Tuesday, 16,000 to 18,000 ; Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, 15,000 ; Saturday, 22.000 to 
25,000. The amount collected for postage in 
Bristol was about £16 daily; in Bath, daring 
the season, £14 to £16; and in Salisbury, £5 
daily. 

Tue Paris National Library contains 
2,000,000 printed volumes ; the London British 
Museum, 1,100,000; St. Petersburg Imperial 
Library, 1,100,000; Munich Royal Library, 
900,000; ‘Berlin Royal Library, 700,000; 
Vienna Imperial Library, 600,000 ; Cambridge 
University Library, 400,000; Oxford Bodleian 
Library, 310,000; Edinbargh Advocates’ 
Library, 300,000. 

M. Ganzvan shows that the world is not yet 
overcrowded. Allowing five acres to each in- 
habitant, he finds that Europe has room for 
an additional population of 115,000,000, 
Africa for 1,336,000,000, Asia for 1,402,000,000, 
Oceanica for 515,000,000, and America for 
2,000,000,000. The frozen regions of Asia and 
Europe are deducted from the availuble space, 
but arctic America is somewhat hastily 
assumed to be fit for cultivation. 





GEMS. 


A crown is not company, and faces are but 
a gallery of pictures where there is no love. 

Goop manners include, not merely pleasant 
things said and done, but unpleasant ones left 
undone, 

He that would live clear of- envy must lay 
his finger on his mouth and keep his hand out 
of the ink pot, 

Prorzsson Harpy says that strong character, 
like strong muscles, comes from activity, from 
warfare, not retreat, 

Nature and revelation are alike God’s 
books. Each pe er mysteries, but in 
each there are plain, practical lessons for 
every-day duty. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASUBES. 


To Bom Ricz.—Rice should be nicely 
washed and picked. Put it on with a good 
deal of water to boil. When the grains be- 
come tender, pour off the water and steam the 
rice by putting it over hot water, so that each 
grain is separate, 

Frenco Custarps.—To make about seven 
custards, boil one pint of milk with three 
desertspoonfals of sugar. Beat the yolks and 
whites of two eggs together, and pour the 
milk, when slightly cool, on to the eggs, and 
beat well together. Fill white china French 
custard-cups; stand them in a pan of water, 
and let them cook yntil they become solid, 
taking care to let no water get on the top. 
When set, take the pan off the fire, and put 
the cups in the oven for the custard to brown 
eaeey Vanilla or any flavouring can be 
used, 

Brane-Maxce or Corn-Frour.— Weigh 
three ounces of corn-flour and three ounces 
of loaf.sugar—rub this on the rind of a lemon 
—a pint of milk, and an cunce of butter. 
Wet the corn-flour with some of the milk, 
put the other on to boil with the sugar. When 
it a it on the wet corn-flour and stir 
it sm ly, put it back in the saucepan and 
bring it to boiling-point, flavour it with 
essence of vanilla or almond essence, stir it 
well, pour it into a clean wet mould, or & small 

ie-dish will answer if there is no mould, 
When cold, put a dish, gines, or other kind on 
top, turn it over, and let the blanc mange 
gently fall on it, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cuor-Sticks.—A foreigner’s first efforts 
with the chop-sticks are more amusing to 
the Japanese than a tyro’s performances on 
skates are to us, and the tea-house girls titter 
and giggle incessantly when such a sight is at 
hand. It is the simplest thing in the world 
to manage chop-sticks when you once know 
how, but before that they wobble in the most 
perverse and unmanageable way. A tyro is 
told to brace one stick firmly in the angle of 
the thumb and against the third finger. That 
stick is kept rigid, and the other chop.stick, 
held likea pen with the thumb and first finger, 
plays upon it, holding and letting go with a 
sureness and lightness hardly attained with 
any other implements. The supreme test of 
one’s skill with the chop-sticks is to lift an 
egg, the round surface making a perfect bal- 
ance and firm hold necessary, while too much 
strength would ruin all, In the rearing of 
silkworms the young worms that are too deli- 
cate to stand handling with the fingers are 
removed to fresh beds of mulberry leaves twice 
a day, the transfer being made with ordinary 
wooden chop-sticks deftly handled. 

A Constprratz Master.—After the battle 
of Mars la Tour, the field was covered with 
the dead, and all available houses filled with 
the wounded. With great trouble a small 
room, in which stood a table, chair and bed, 
was found for the Prussian king. Upon enter- 
ing, he asked, ‘Where are Bismarck and 
Moltke?” ‘They have no place as yet," 
answered the adjutant, well knowing how 
necessary it was that they should have rest. 
“Then invite them to camp with me,’’ was 
the reply ; ‘‘ but order the bed to be removed— 
the wounded can use it better than I—and 
bring us straw.” It was done, and the three 
heroes rested during the rainy night upon the 
straw-covered floor. Never was a milder 
master than the Emperor, as numerous in- 
stances prove. One evening he drove to the 
Victoria Theatre, in Berlin, accompanied only 
by his coachman and body-servant. The lat- 
ter, believing himself certain of several hours, 
entered a restaurant near by. Bat the 
Emperor returned very shortly. The carriage 
drove up, but the body-servant did not appear. 
Ten minutes passed by before he was found 
drinking his glass of beer. Half-frightened 
to death, he began to excuse himself when he 
was inte: ted by the monarch. ‘‘ Nonsense 
—don’t bother about it ! You have often waited 
for me; now I have waited for you and wa 
are quits.” 

Tue Lonener 1x Sovurn America. — The 
Lorelei is indissolubly associated with the 
Rhine, and no one would ever have believed 
that she, like less mythical sweet singers and 
charming actresses, would leave her native 
waters and oross the ocean to enchant men 
abroad, Bat the Germans have been unro- 
mantic enough to suggest the removing with 
dynamite the dangerous rock upon which the 

Iden-haired siren tat and sang her ‘‘ won- 

rous melody,” luring careless navigators to 
destruction. It is not likely the Lorelei has 
yet fully realized how completely her charm- 
ing song is rendered harmless, and that it will 
be necessary for her to ‘‘ move on.” pF nee 
has already been found for her. A ossal 
statue of the Lorelei is about to be made in 
Germany and imported to the rocky shores of 
that great South American stream, the Rio de 
la Plata, and the sculptor, Albert Manthe, 
has already completed the model for the 
casting. A lover of Rhenish romance, for- 
merly a Rhinelander, now dwelling in Buenos 
Ayres, who considerable land on a 
romantic part of the Rio de la Plata, has 
cherished the memory of the Lorelei, of his 
native stream, and now proposes, prompted 
by a desire to perpetuate the poetic German 
legend, to introduce her to this distant zone. 
This South American Lorelei is a work of art, 
which will be a lasting memorial, not only of 
the fabled enchantress of the Rhine, but also 
of the romantic poetry and art of Germany. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o- 


Escora Jave.—It is the lady’s privilege to speak first. 

Yesso.—You can obtain them from any heraldic en- 
graver. 

Finst Mate's SwEETHFART.—History does not record 
his fate. 

G. V.—Broadeloth is so called because it is wider than 
other cloths. 

My Lapy or tHe Laxe.—You are clearly rather care- 
less, and probably a romp. 

L. C.—Rusty-nail water will generally remove freckles, 
Apply whenever convenient. 

J. H. W.—A pension granted to a soldier, or his 
widow, or children, or mother, cannot be assigned. 

J. O. F.—A very weak solution of oxalic acid will 
take out ink stains, but great care must be exercised. 

M. C.—The gondolas used on the canals of Venice 
are usually 25 or 30 feet long, and 5 feet wide in the 
middle. 

Peart, WALTER THE Botp, anv Y. Z.—We regret we 
cannot comply with your request, as we never give 
vidresses, 

AcNes.—We know nothing that would achieve the 
result desired. Recipes such as you quote are utterly 
worthless. Let them alone. 

H. M.—We think a second marriage could be con- 
tracted under the circumstances stated, but not with- 
out a previous divorce. Consult an experienced lawyer. 

T. T.—Cafion is a Spanish word, signifying a tube, 
‘flue or pipe ; and it is now in common use in the United 
States to to designate deep ravines worn by running 
water. 


F. H.—1. A cheque is due on demand and has no days 
of grace. If ——= no protest for non-payment 


is nec A cheque payable to “bearer” or 
“ cash ” needs ~ , indorsement. 

Pavirye.—l. Edith means “happy peace.” 2. You 
cannot change your Christian name. 3. ny nice- 
looking. All depends on the ression. 4. is 
no remedy. 5. You are rather af be curious. 


D. 8. ¥.—Butters, in chemistry, 
lied to sub having at the po tempera- 
ture the consistency of butter. The word was originally 
restricted to metals, as, for example, butter of 
antimony, Sienuth, tin, and zinc.. It was afterwards 
applied to vegetable fats, as butter of orris, cocoa, and 
nutmeg. 

L. L, V.—Inachus was a mythical king, represented 
ss the first ruler and priest of Argos, which, aa well as 
the Inachus River, was often called after The 
story runs that when Neptune and Juno contended for 
the possession of that country, he decided in favour of 
the latter, and thus incurred the anger of Neptune, who 
caused a dearth of water in his domtnions. 


C. W.—The to gee ws wild in Southern Europe, 
and in yg pep It is 
cultiva itor on sake of its root, which is used for food 
both for men and cattle. The flesh of cattle fed on par- 
snips is considered excellent, and the butter of cows 
ee on them is said to be better than that made by other 

kiads of winter f . In some countries a kind of 
marmalade and a wine is made from them, and in 
freland a fermented liquor. 


W. S. M.—The use of the “ Presidential flag” re- 

ferred to originated with President Arthur. As stated, 
he first pos or sae it in the spring of 1882 te his cabine 
and no objection pe Sag oe to it, he himself decid 
upon the design of the flag, which was to be a blue 
ground with the arms of — ‘United States in the centre. 
The Navy rtment then ordered the new flag to be 
placed on its lists, and hoisted at the main when the 
President was on board any naval vessel. The flag was 
first used on the occasion of President Arthur's trip to 
Florida in 1883. 


C. H.—Herman Goldschmidt was a German painter 
and astronomer of Jewish descent. He was born in 
Frankfort, June 17, 1802, and died at Fontainebleau, 
Se tem ber il, 1866, Am mong his paintings are the 

ums Sibyl, “an ‘* Offering to Venus,” “ Cleopatra,” 

1 “View of Rome,” and the ‘“ Death "of Romeo and 
Juliet. ” As an astronomer he distinguished himself by 
diacovering fourteen asteroids between 1852 and 1861. 
He also pointed out more than ten thousand stars that 
were wanting in the maps of ~~ Berlin Academy, and 
in 1868 announced that he had observ: an ordi- 
mary spy-glass, six satellites or co nion stars to 
Sirius, one of which had been x. in the previous 
year by Alvan Clark, of Cambridge, U.S, 


M. 8. A.—The holy graal, or grail, according to some 
legends of the middle ages, was the cup used by the 
Saviour in dispensing the wine at the last supper; —_ 

according to others, the platter on which as pied 
lamb was served at the last Passover chonrecd be | by the 
Lord. Bysome it was sald to have been preserved by 

Joseph of Arima‘ who received into it the blood 
which flowed from the Redeemer’s wounds as he hung 
on the cross. By others it was = -” po wwe ban ee ht 
pte be eevee. Be. 

harge of a body whe ardod Thon the 
of a botty —— ighis, who ‘guards es whe 

approac! any but a ure aan hol 
person, would a Be borne ar pertectly iy pare, a their 
sight. In 1101 the crusaders obtained a cup ro was 
hetieved for some time to be identical with it, and 
w -ich is still preserved in the cathedral at Genoa. 








a —The steamship Etruria is 501 feet long. 


M. R.— Ouida” is an infantine we of Louisa. 
The tall name is Louisa de la Ramée 


E. H. W.—Margaret signifies a 1, In French it 
is Marguerite ; in Italian, Margherita (Mar-ga-ree-ta). 


F. 8. 8.—Henry VIII. married Katherine of Aragon, 
Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleaves, Catharine 


Howard, and Catharine Parr. 


E. W. J.—Two river steamers are reputed to have 
made twenty-six miles in one hour, viz., the South 
America and the Mary Powell. Both records were made 
on the Hudson River. 


F. L.—There is something in what you aim to may 5 . 
ont seem to have been brought into a morbid sta 
——— by —— experiences, and a ea 
of personal suffering. 


= F.—Deer can be found in all but the most thickly 
settled parta of British America, with the exception, of 
<u. s ¢ the Node regions above ‘ai xty degrees north lati- 
pa ok oe ttain species are especially abundant in British 
um 


8. C.—A Stradivarius violin — sold in Paris about 
a year ago for £800. The varnish that Stradivarius used 
was soft, rich, brilliant, sey generally of a dark, amber 
colour, put sometim brown. Consult 
a dealer in violins, if ihe instrument referred to be a 
valuable one, 


G. W. H.—Your wife is right—we hope she always is 
—cranberries grow on vines. They fully answer the 
definitions of vines, tho some very nice scholars are 
always very particular to ominate these vines plants. 
We do not think that, strictly spec’ a which they be 
called bushes, although that is the nam 
are usually designated. 


BE NOT UNKIND. 


>» not unkind to the needy and lowly— 

harity’s mission is lovely and holy— 
Herd is the heart that feels not mf its neighbour, 
Doomed by misfortune to groan and to labour. 


Be not unkind to = = and weary — 

Life at ite close must be darksome and dreary — 
Bear their com and foibles with mee 

You may grow old and display the same weakness, 


Be not unkind to the youthful offender— 

He to the accents of love will surrender— 
Force, for a time, his wild passions may _ 
But, in the end, will it render him better? 


No, his proud heart hates the chain that binds tt, 
And chafes, like a stream ‘gainst the wall that confin 


it, 

Till, gathe: strength in its spirit abhorrent, 

Its fea ony tots and shoots forth In a 
rren' 


Be not unkind to a soul that comes near you— 
Harshness and anger may cause one to fear you— 
But what a —— waiteth abeve you, 

If you can teach the rebellious to love you ! 


Mowna.—Your mother is probably right... The indul- 


gence in your La | dreams is. certainly in yew) 
= a habit will fill your nine with = es, and 
en your mental: powers. You are e' —_ too 


cantina tel. You should go 
practical with all your might, and stick to tt t till P og 
yn Ay overcome your tendency to sentimental day- 


8. D.—The “learned blacksmith” was Elihu Burritt, 
Sara ep te Sin een 
r be 
pal ancient and ee died the princi 
— a tL. d delivered od pubic —4 advocating 
lement of Bag apes difficulties, He 


He. fo for several years United 
States Sema ‘ham, and resided in 
— about twenty-five —_ A stron 
e Scri in the first fed him = 


ptures 
Dhilological studies, and the pecs ooen ‘at ‘attended his 
early labours encouraged him to persevere until he 


had mastered a large number of He was 
gaan to the blacksmith trade the age of 


Auice.—You should distrust such a person, We are 
all accustomed to express our opinion very freely of one 
another aad it is our right to do so, in the absence of 
the person criticised. a person makes mischief 
by reporting to you an unfavourable opinion that has 
been expressed respecting you, t the whole he. oy of your 
indignation and contempt should fall u 
~~ should also consider that a person — od. mean 

h to private conv calculated to give 
>on you, is also mean neuen to falsify what he re- 
ports. These remarks do not t apply to cases in which 
criminal charges have been ¢, but merely to those 
unfavourable reflections upon character which are harm- 
less so long as they do mass Spree st ioe zereme 
reflected upon. For example: an acquaintance 
— ex’ bray ogee Sadie respecting your 

g, your your manners, your grammar, 

@ puis uaeeiedionn, it would be base and mean to 

report to you his remarks. But if any one should accuse 

_ of falsehood, theft or immodesty, it would not be 

improper for any friend who heard the charge to make 
you acquainted with it. 





Davip.—You are mistaken, bangs Merve has plenty 
of Irish subjects, but no son born in Irelan 


C. N. M.—The holes will probably remain for many 
years, if not permanently. Your wisest course is to 
consult some specialist in skin and biood diseases. 


Youne Joz —In reply to our ay ae we will 
lay down a rule wh he may safe : Never 
strike a woman. As to the Lae - "ai g aman 
he should study the subject carefully, all its arings 
and ramifications, and give en and peace the 
benefit of every doubt. 


N. G. W.—Some traces of this ——— practice 
may es; in the ancient wri to -_ 
been a custom in Rome for girls to oni 
door of the bridal chamber, and sing songs ; and it is just 
possible that the practice of making a cla nee 
about the house may have arisen from the old 
— of presenting to a bride playthings for her her 
children. 


W. H.—Your questions is alto er too ‘4 oem 
sive. Certain furs, as the black fox and the lynx, are 
the eo common in British America, while others, as 
the seal, are more abundant in the United States— 
Alaska, of course, Lage ¥, of the United States. 
As a rule, the most valuable furs are obtained from 

small animals inhabiting cold countries, and there are 
in British America more of such animals than in the 
United States. 


G. B. W.—No, it would not be . Young ladies 
— request gentlemen to escort to leap year balls 
re placed in an unnatural and Leen ae one position. 
People of strict and conservative views to 
discount ae pane ts like ony year — 
which completely turally reverse 
relation of the sexes. If there is any defence a mg the 
action of a ity ioe ee ae ea 
for his escort to such entertainments, there certainly 
can be none in the case where the gentleman is almost 
a stranger to the lady. 
snd pare woan 


c. D. Wa 5 oS Be. not 
Cisne Lgie ti ae 
crustty with wouli oot 


cohdemn 
mam of « woman forth sta of relatives. Ifthe is 
y' 
the ities requisite for a good wife. But as she has 
: table relati it would of 


question, and much forbearance and consideration should 
be shown by all parties, 


H.—Look at yourself coolly and philosophi- 
calls Ge pray my isa sign of 
wer character. Endeavour to your cha- 
ee ay aot purer and of to Goa hay 
action, take time to wice about it, then do 


at 
: 
i 


pg nag ye: 
. You course, 
an weet nny am be 

Ww as 
coavelins many temptations you will find 


fae 
E 
ae 


ni 
ee 
tite 
Mai 
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by physicians in obstinate cases of ague and fever, “- 
for some other diseases caused by damp and aene, & 
is not impossible that the natural solution 
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